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he Metropolitan’s message 
"IT had a Great Dad” in the 
November magazines* may in- 
spire some of the young mar- 
ried men among life insurance 
prospects to take advantage of 
the help Field-Men can give 


them. 


The slogan used in Insurance 
Week...’’The sooner you plan 
your future, the better your 
future will be”...should gain 
in strength each time it is 
repeated. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 


Saturday Evening Post. Time. 
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ARE MY ADVANCE SALESMEN ~ 


HE tearful little fellow in this advertisement is 
"on of Union Central Life’s best salesmen. Every 
father who noticed him in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Time Magazine last month instinctively 
put his own child into that photograph. He realized 
that someday—-perhaps—his little boy might face 
the same situation. 

R. P. MacDermott, one of Union Central Life’s 
agents in Worcester, Mass., paid for $312,714 of new 
business in the first six months of 1935. 62°7 of this 
was the Multiple Protection offered in the adver- 
tising. 

Mr. MacDermott said: 

“The children used in our advertising are my 

advance salesmen. They get into my prospect’s 


home and tell him my story. That cuts down 
selling time ... means more commissions for 
me.” 


It means the same for other Union Central agents, 
too. Of the total new life insurance business paid- 
for in the first six months of this year, 44° was 
Multiple Protection. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 








= *Man Does Not Live 
By Bread Alone” 


Life insurance selling offers a 
more abundant life —a life of 
service, self-betterment, broad 
friendship, human understand- 
ing, financial reward. The meas- 
ure of financial reward is in 
direct ratio to the application of 
the other factors involved. 








General American Life officers 
are happy in their ability to 
create for men and women an 
opportunity to live more abun- 
dantly and to earn a livelihood. 
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Another New— 


“FIRST BOOK” 


INSURANCE 
LAWS OF 


OHIO 


ANNOTATED 
By Won. E. BaLtpwin, D.C.L. 


Editor 
Baldwin’s New York Ins. Law 


NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
* 


— CONTENTS — 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


(136 pages) 


TAXATION 


Inheritance Tax 
Intangible Tax Act 
Insurance Companies 
Foreign Insurance 

Companies 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Div. 1 Insurance Upon 
Persons 
(149 pages) 


Div. 2 Insurance Upon 
Property 
(179 pages) 


CRIMES AND 
OFFENSES 
TABLES 
“A-B-C” Index 


Hundreds of Notes from 
Court Decisions 


644 Pages 
725 Sections of Law 


PRICE $7.50 PER COPY 
Order today from: 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











YOUR FINANCIAL 
SECURITY... — 


made to MEASURE ! 


ela 












How much a month must you have when you want to retire ? 
How much life insurance should you have for your wife and children ? 


Your individual family requirements are carefully analyzed—then we fit 
the Provident Providor or one of our other income plans to your measure. 
Do you know that approximately 25 cents a day can actually get you 
started on your own monthly income plan 2? 

Find out (without cost or obligation) what amount you have to save to 
obtain the monthly income that you need. 


DON'T LONG FOR FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE — GET THE 
PROVIDENT PLAN THAT FITS YOU AND THUS MAKE SURE OF IT. 


Use the coupon for prompt reply 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| con save cents a day. How much 
monthly income can | receive starting at oge 55, 
60, 65 (Check the oge) and how much life insur- 
ance for my family ? My present oge is____ 





Nome 





Address 





_— oe eee ee 


Occupation 











The second advertisement of Provident Mutual's 
current campaign in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Literary Digest, Popular Science and the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine. 
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* GREETINGS * 


Co Me. William Alerander 


+¢ & 


Whose memoirs, “My Half Century in Life Insurance’ have just been published, and may 
be purchased through The Spectator at $3 the copy. 


* 


Probably no writer on life insurance salesmanship has had a more profound influence than Mr. Alexander. 

Dealing in fundamentals, his books have been perennially popular, and have achieved international fame. 

The nine individual publications are described below, together with their price separately or when 
purchased together. 





THE ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


WHAT Lire INSURANCE IS AND Wuat It the finished polish of the experienced and su 
DOES Price, $1.50. An elementary text book cessful life insurance salesman. 
telling what life insurance is and what it does 
in so simple a manner that the average layman 
may in a brief space of time obtain a clear 
inderstanding of the basic principles of the life 
nsurance system. The work contains a clear 
and concise statement of the scientific theory 
on which the business of life insurance is 
based, and is the most up-to-date work on mod- 
ern life insurance practice. 


INCOME INSURANCE FOR FAMILY PROTECTION. 

Price, $1.50. This publication specializes on 
all the arguments and reasons in behalf of the 
protection of widows and orphans by means of 
gradual payments of life insurance for their 
benefit, instead of lump sum payments. The 
material in this book will add immeasurably 
to the store of fundamental knowledge and 
salesmanship ideas accumulated by the student 

How To SeELL INSURANCE.—Price, $2. A from the five previously described books. 
practical guide for the student of life insur- 


ance; the text covers every phase of life insur- ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF CANVASSING.—Price, 


ance soliciting, enlarged and elucidated by $3.50. This book, as indicated by its title, is 
practical examples and illustrations taken from full of thoughts, ideas and concrete instances 
the experience of one who has long been iden- where others have made sales by following 
tified with the problem of the field man, and certain methods of procedure. The success of 


others and the means by which this success is 


also with the education of a large agency force. me . 
achieved is one of the most inspiring and ef- 


ART OF INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP.—Price, fective sources of learning to students. 
$2. After one has learned to walk, he is taught 
running, dancing, jumping, etc. This book COMPLETE COURSE OF FIVE BOOKS, 


goes into the higher arts of salesmanship and 


s designed to assist the student in acquiring $10.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. ALEXANDER 


1O- 


THE SvuccESSFUL AGENT.—Price $2.50. This great value and scope of life insurance to p¢ 
book may be regarded as a supplementary ple of all classes. 
volume to the above course, or it may be pur- 
chased by those wishing to have in a single 
volume a compact and comprehensive treatise 
on salesmanship, and a clear explanation of 
the foundation principles on which all sound 
life insurance rests. This book deals also with 
the dignity, importance, and pecuniary value 


INSURANCE FABLES FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Price $1. This is a little book of terse say- 
ings, each one carrying a lesson well worth 
remembering when canvassing a_ prospect. 
Modeled after Aesop’s Fables, it is interesting 
reading and amusing as well as instructive. 


of - — — and tells him how to suc- LIFE INSURANCE FABLES FOR THE MAN IN 
ee ne ee are eee THE STREET.—Price, 50 cents. An inspirational 
LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY EXPLAINED.—Price, little book also modeled after the Aesop's 


$1.50. This little book is primarily intended Fables with life insurance morals for the 
for school and insurance classes, and Frank L. prospect. An agent with these stories on the 
Jones, ex-president of the National Association tip of his tongue will have a distinct advantage 


of Life Underwriters and former Superinten- over his less fortunate contemporaries. 

dent of Schools in Indiana, has prepared a 
series of lessons with appropriate questions The prices of the previously described nine 
based on this volume as a text-book. This books individually total $15.50. Take advan- 
book can be understood by any intelligent read- tage of the 

er whether young or old and will be of great SPECIAL PRICE 

value to these, at the beginning of their cavecr, \LL NINE BOOKS ORDERED TOGETHER, 


who become insurance salesmen, as well as for 
laymen who wish to know something about the 
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CRIME DOES NOT PAY 


— does not pay. This truism in its application is compre- 
hensive. The scope of influence which crime wields, reaches far 
beyond either the perpetrator or the victim. By no means is 
the price limited to the suffering and loss inflicted on the prey, or the 
subsequent punishment meted on those who have violated the 
accepted order of human relations. The whole range of society is 
affected. Every crime occasions a financial loss, and in instances 
destruction of property or life results. Crime always infringes upon 
a human right. The course of government has been altered, through- 
out the story of man, either by one crime or by an accumulation of 
criminal acts which have caused a breakdown of law and order. 
When to the financial and human loss there are added economic 
considerations to broaden the debilitating effect of crime, it can be 
readily understood that the cost of crime in reality becoms a tax 
levy upon the purse and peace of every man and woman. 


Insurance is particularly interested and concerned with individual 
crime and crime waves. There can be no adequate presentation of 
the intimate or ultimate burden which insurance incurs through 
crime. That it is enormous, even a casual study will disclose. Crim- 
inal acts account for a goodly share of the loss payments in every 
class of insurance. No company, fire, life or casualty, but must load 
the premium cost with the potential factor which crime bears. 


To counteract crime’s influence, then, insurance companies have 
gladly contributed to the upbuilding of many activities which have 
for their purpose the combatting of crime and the removal from 
society of conditions which breed it. The money so spent is a 
national service, its benefits being by no means limited to insurance 
interests. Unquestionably the fire insurance fight on arson is an out- 
standing example, as is the casualty group’s exposure of accident 
racketeering and life insurance’s contribution toward the elimination 
of slums and the analysis of the causes of murder and suicide. 

The recent Crime Conference at Albany won the hearty approval 
made at that conference merit and will receive the support of all 
insurance companies. 

As citizens and as insurance men, there rests on the local agents of 
the country the responsibility of impressing upon their policyholders 
and property owners, consciousness of the fact that there is actual 
loss to them in every crime in their community, and in every crime 
wave or type of crime which grows to sectional or national propor- 
tions. Such activity on the part of agents is not only serviceable to 
the community; it is, as well, sound and profitable business practice. 

Unquestionably, insurance companies will gladly assist their 
every agent in acquiring knowledge as to the organizations which 
are dedicated to the suppression of crime. Reduction in crime will 
mean, among other things, a reduction in premium costs of every 
kind of insurance that a man may purchase on the North American 
continent. 
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THE APPENDICITIS RECORD OF 1934 


Comparatively Little Change in Mortality During Past Two Decades 
But Variation in Cities Offers Striking Problem 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


HE total number of deaths from 
appendicit in the entire contl- 
nental United States in 1934, ac- 
rding to the official report of the 
Census Office, was 18,129 compared 
with 17,717 deaths in 1933. The corre- 
ponding death rates per 100,000 of 
population were 14.3 for 1934 and 14.1 
vr 1933. In sixty American cities 
for which I have uniform records as 
far back as 1910, the appendicities 
death rate during 1934 was 15.3 per 
100,000 against 13.3 in 1910. The low- 
est rate was reported in 1918 when 
was 13.0, and the highest was in 
1929 and 1930, when it was 18.0 for 
each year. I give below the detailed 


record since 1910 in the usual form. 


TABLE I 
DEATHS FROM APPENDICITIS 





110-1934 
N t Rate per 
Citi Population Deaths 100,000 
1s 43 2.45 } 
1118.11 2 6l¢ r 
19 Sas 2 13.9 
20,040,600 2? SIS 14.1 
, 20,503 l 2.948 14.4 
20,965,052 3,042 14.5 
21,4 { 14.8 
( 1.858.404 4,167 14.5 
- ‘ oot ‘ nu u 
( $11.9 114 
60 23.2 Loe 644 15.7 
l 60 102,405 899 6.4 
24 704 3,936 16.2 
60 4,707,003 4.196 17.0 
25, 4 2 4,338 17.2 
0.49 4,430 17.1 
6,138, 906 1,653 17.8 
P| 6.616.199 1.668 17.5 
S t - 3.402 i.s 17.7 
60 2 O St 1.07 18.0 
2 5,049 18.0 
t 28,452,894 4.95 17.4 
. 28,923,952 1,528 15.7 
60 299 207.831 4.70 16.1 
60 29,662,231 i. 2 15.3 





The next tabulation is for 167 
American cities with uniform returns 
for 1933 and 1934. In this group of 
cities, the appendicitis death rate in 
1934 was 16.0 per 100,000 against 
16.4 for 1933, a slight but highly sig- 
nificant diminution. The rate in- 
creased in 79 cities, decreased in 86, 
and remained stationary in 2. The 
actual mortality from appendicitis in 
these cities diminished from 7926 
deaths in 1933 to 6,973 in 1934. See 


table on page 8. 


Range in Various Sections 
In three of these cities there were 
no deaths from appendicitis in 1934, 
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or respectively Bethlehem, Penna., 
Cicero, Ill., and Orange, N. J. The 
ten cities with the lowest appendicitis 
death rates in 1934, in the order of 
their importance, were Fresno, Cal., 
1.8, Long Beach, Cal., 2.8, San Jose, 
Cal., 3.1, Hoboken, N. J., 3.2, New- 
port, R. I., 3.3, Decatur, Il., 3.3, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 3.4, Petersburg, Va., 
3.4, Concord, N. H., 3.8, and Medford, 
Mass., 4.4 In marked contrast with 
these cities are the ten cities with 
the highest appendicitis death rates 
in 1934. These cities were Pittsfield, 
Mass., 51.2, Sioux City, Iowa, 51.0, 
Johnstown, Pa., 44.6, Lancaster, Pa., 
38.2, Atlantic City, N. J., 35.8, Pas- 
saic, N. J., 35.1, Nashville, Tenn., 
34.4, McKeesport, Pa., 32.9, East St. 
Louis, Mo., 30.9, and Memphis, Tenn., 
30.7. There is no indication of any 
particular geographical concentration 
of appendicitis in the United States 
at the present time, but no explana- 
tion has been forthcoming as to why 
there should be a range of from no 
deaths in certain cities, to a death 
rate as high as 51.2 in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Declined in Five Cities 

The appendicitis death rate in the 
five largest cities of the nation de- 
creased from 14.9 per 100,000 in 1933 
to 13.7 in 1934. The actual decrease 
in the number of deaths was from 
2,397 to 2,246. The death rate de- 
clined in all five cities with the excep- 
tion of Philadelphia, where there was 
a slight increase from 12.3 in 1933 to 
12.9 in 1934. However, Philadelphia 
in 1934 maintained the lowest death 


rate from appendicities in the five 
largest cities, which is partly at- 
tributable, unquestionably, to the spe- 
cial attention which is being given to 
the appendicitis education of the pub- 
lic and the insistence upon early 
operations. Regardless of these ef- 
forts, however, the actual mortality 
from appendicitis in Philadelphia in- 
creased from 244 in 1933 to 259 in 
1934, while in New York the number 
of deaths decreased from 1,149 in 
1933 to 1,006 in 1934. 





APPENDICITIS IN FIVE LARGEST 
CITIES, 1933-34 


Rate per 100,006 


- 1933 1934 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chieagwo ...ece 547 15.2 527 14.4 
Detroit . ee 256 14.6 242 13.4 
Los Angeles... 201 14.0 212 14.6 
New York.... 1,149 15.7 1,006 13.5 
Philadelphia .. 244 12. 259 12.9 

2,397 14.9 2,24¢ 13.7 





In the Dominion of Canada, with 
a population of not quite one-tenth 
that of the United States, the number 
of deaths from appendicities in 1934 
was 1,577. The corresponding death 
rate per 100,000 of population, was 
15, or respectively for the different 
provinces, as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 13, Nova Scotia, 12, New 
Brunswick, 16, Quebec, 17, Ontario, 
13, Manitoba, 10, Saskatchewan, 16, 
Alberta, 18, and British Columbia, 13. 
I give in the table folloving the 
statistics for fourteen Canadian cities, 
1933 and 1934, showing an increase in 
the appendicitis death rate from 13.1 
in 1933 to 13.4 in 1934. The rate 





APPENDICITIS IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1933-34 


Rate per 100,000 


1933 
Population Deaths 

Brantford, Ont..... 30,184 2 
Calgary, Alta..... 87,371 11 
Edmonton, Alta 33 
Hamilton, Ont.. 6 
London, Ont 9 
Montreal, Que 129 
Ottawa, Ont 10 
Quebec, Que 27 
Saskatoon, Sas 9 
Toronto, Ont 85 
Vancouver, B. C 19 
Victoria, B. C 6 
Windsor, Ont 4 
Winnipeg, Man. 24 

374 





= 19 _ _ 


_ 4 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
6.6 31,000 2 6.5 
12.6 $9,400 11 12.3 
39.8 84,900 26 30.6 
3.9 155,000 7 4.5 
12.3 74,000 16 
15.2 869,000 138 
7.8 130,400 14 
19.9 139,200 31 
19.4 48,200 1 
13.1 658,000 90 
7.0 284,000 33 11.6 
9.8 61,239 2 3.3 
5.9 70,400 6 8.5 
10.7 228.000 15 6.6 
13.1 2,922,739 392 13.4 
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a Contracting Records 


Five Cities with Highest 
Appendicitis Mor 


RATES PER 100.000 POPULATION 


Five Cities with Lowest 
Appendicitis Mortality 


RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


Fresno, Cal. 
Long Beach, Gal. 2 









The range of appendicitis in American cities shows less geographical uniformity than any other major death cause. 


Wie owest in Saskatoon, or only 2.1 
per 100,000, and highest in Edmon- 
ton, where it reached 30.6. No expla- 
nation can be given for the wide va- 
riations in the local death rates, as 
vhich considerable research is re- 
quired to throw light on the underly- 
ing causative factors, as yet unknown. 
In marked contrast is the death 
rate from appendicitis in England 
and Wales, given as 7.6 per 100,000 
in 1933, or respectively 8.5 for males 
and 6.7 for females. In 1932 the rate 
Wi a trifle less, having been 7.4, 
espectively 8.8 for males and 6.1 

for females. The low death rate from 
appendicitis in England and Wales 
ympared with this country has been 
bserved for many years, and also 
a phenomenon as to which no satis- 


factory explanation can be advanced. 


Scotland and Ireland 


In Scotland in 1934 the number of 
deaths from appendicitis was 451, 
equivalent to a rate of 9 per 100,000 
f population. In Northern Ireland, 
the number of deaths from appen- 
dicitis in 1933 was 107, equivalent to 
a rate of 8.4 per 100,000, while in the 
Irish Free State in 1933, there were 
201 deaths from appendicitis, equiva- 
it to a rate of 6.8 per 100,000. I 
conclude these international observa- 
tions with the rate for Bavaria for 
1952, reported as 9.2 per 100,000, or 


er 


respectively 11.3 for males and 7.4 
for females. 

These illustrations will be sufficient 
to emphasize our unenviable position 
with regard to an excessive appendi- 
citis death rate which must find its 
explanation in the medical and surgi- 
cal treatment pursued in this country 
at the present time. Quoting from 
an article in the journal of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association of July 13, 
of Appendi- 
citis with a Review of Six Hundred 
Walker Stewart of 


St. Louis, it is said: 


1935, on Comp! catior 
Cases by Dr. John 


In 600 operative cases of appendi- 
citis there was an average mortality 
of 1 2/3 per cent. There were 205 
acute cases with seven deaths, a mor- 
tality of 3.419 per cent. Three of 
these patients were moribund on ad- 
mission and operation. There were 
250 sub-acute and chronic cases with 
no mortality. There were 135 appen- 
dectomies incidental to other opera- 
tions, with a 2.222 per cent mortality. 
Fatal complications were: 1. Spread- 
ing peritonitis in twenty-eight cases 
eighteen in the gangrenous type of 
appendicitis, nine in the acute puru- 
lent type, one in gangrenous Mechel’s 
diverticultis. Four cases were fatal. 
2. Liver abscess with pylephlebitis, 
present in one case in 600; the patient 
died. 3. Mesenteric thrombosis, pres- 
ent in one acute case, which was fatal. 
4. Obstruction four months after ap- 
pendical abscess drainage, on flare up 
of the appendix left in situ at the first 
operation with appendectomy and 
ileostomy. The mortality was 100 per 
cent. 5. Two cardiac deaths. Non- 
fatal complications were secondary 
peritoneal abscess in two cases, ab- 
scess of the abdominal wall in two 
cases, postoperative hernia in six 
cases, infections of the kidney pelvis 

one or 


in ten cases, thrombosis of 
both long saphenous veins with un- 








AND— 
In three American cities — 
Cicero, Ill., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Orange, N. J.—No 
deaths from appendicitis 
were reported for 1934! 





eventful convalescence in four cases, 
and blood in the stool postoperatively 
In five cases. one In an Intussusception 
case in which the appendix had been 
strangulated and gangrenous. These 
600 patients were operated on by the 


same operator in ten different hospi- 


tals. The technic and postoperative 
treatment were the same. The low 
proportion of complications was at- 
tributed to the use of gas anesthesia, 
prone position in drainage cases, free 
administration of intravenous fluids, 


withholding of food until subsidence 
+ ‘ 1] ‘ Ve 7 ar 
of flatulence, and adequate use of nar- 


¢ 


cotics in the first forty-eight hours 


after operation. 


The foregoing observations clearly 
empnasize tne leading aspects or tne 


appendicitis problem demanding mucn 


more attention than is being given 

the question at the present time 
Statistics would be materia m- 
proved if they would differentiate 
hronic and acute appendicitis, and 
f the practice of following up ap- 
pendicitis operations for a number of 
years were generally followed as is 


cancer. 


the case now in regard 


Speaking of Operations 


It is sometimes said that an ap- 
pendicitis operation is one the saf- 
ns and in the hands of a 

surgeon this is unquestion- 

but the diagnosis of ap- 


is more complicated than 


+ he +h 


ailv assumed t tne case 





and dlagnostic errors are tairiy com- 


mon. In a recent statement 





iti it 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association of July 13, 1935, on the 
diagnosis of appendicitis, more than 
an entire page is devoted to diagnostic 
signs indications. 
4 the foregoing observa- 
tions and statistics with a statement 


regarding the death rate from ap- 


pendicitis in the several states 
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1934, 


Census 


as Officially 
Office. 


the cities, with a minimum of 8.7 per 
100,000 for Hawaii, and 9.5 for South 
and a maximum of 28.4 fo1 


Carolina, 


reported 
They show the same 
wide range as is shown in the case of 


by 


the 


rado, 


of 


Wyoming, 
Idaho, 23.8 for Montana, 23.2 for Colo- 
and 22.3 for Nevada. 
offer no explanation 
sive death rates in the mountain states 


the northwest, 


25.8 for 


Utah, 24.6 for 


I can 
for the exces- 


but they sug- 


gest further study and investigation. 
As a further illustration of the com- 
plex nature of the appendicitis prob- 
lem, I quote, in part, some illuminating 
observations by Dr. Renton, as given 
(Concluded on page 27) 



























































APPENDICITIS IN 167 AMERICAN CITIES 
(Rates per 100,000) 1933-1934 
1933 - - 1934——____- _— 1933 — - 1934 - 
( Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate City Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
A} 0} 269,704 22 8.2 273,500 22 8.0 Madison, Wis........ 19 30.6 63,100 17 26.9 
\ N. ¥ 131,819 20 15.2 133,100 17 12.8. Manchester, N. H.... 12 15.5 77,500 13 16.8 
Alle n, Pa 98,569 16 16.2 100,300 14 14.0 Masillon, Ohio....... 3 10.3 30,100 3 10.0 
Altoor Pa 88,879 1 1.1 90.890 5 5.5 Medford, Mass....... 66,400 7 10.5 68,600 3 4.4 
At ie Cit N. J 1,073 10 14.1 72,600 26 35.8 Memphis, Tenn...... 281,691 93 33.0 290,100 89 30.7 
Atlanta G 23.757 18 14.8 340,500 67 19.7 I, eae 136,143 16 11.8 144,300 21 14.6 
\ r N. ¥ 6.808 3 8.2 36,890 1 10.8 Milwaukee, Wis...... 616,352 83 13.5 627,000 84 13.4 
\ ( 62,799 12 19.1 63,500 9 14.2 Minneapolis, Minn... 490,720 81 16.5 498,000 111 22.3 
Mobile, Ala.......... 70,542 20 28.4 71,250 15 21.0 
Ba e, M 827,221 126 15.2 834,500 136 16.3 Montgomery, Ala.... 69,901 19 27.2 71,100 20 28.1 
Bayonne, N. J 92,840 3 3.2 94,100 6 6.4 Mt. Vernon. N. Y... 65,566 10 15.3 66,500 6 9.0 
Ber ‘ ( 90,299 > 5.5 92.800 5 5.4 “ 
Bethlehen I 59.539 59,800 : q Nashville, Tenn...... 165,020 3 32.1 168,700 58 34.4 
Binghan N. ¥ 9,782 22 27.6 80,750 19 23.5 Newark, N. J........ 151,073 88 19.5 153,000 90 19.9 
Birmir im, Tenn 85,106 0 17.5 292,800 {7 16.1 New Bedford, Mass. 109,867 12 10.9 109,400 12 11.0 
l t fa 791,601 159 20.1 796,000 144 18.1 New Haven, Conn... 162,697 24 14.8 162,700 11 6.8 
R t. Con 147.691 19 12.9 148.100 14 9.5 New Orleans, La.... 8 20.4 487,000 86 17.7 
B tor Ma 63,977 13 0.3 64.100 14 91.8 New Rochelle, N. Y.. { 6.9 58,750 2 3.4 
Bult N. ¥ 93,941 120 20.2 600,000 122 20.3 Newton, Mass........ 5 8.4 73,300 9 12.3 
Newport, R. I........ eae 29,900 1 3.3 
Cambrid Ma 114,891 23 20.0 115,000 29 25.2 New York City...... 7, 15.7 7,460,000 1,006 13.5 
( ler J 119,441 19 15.9 119,700 30 25.1 Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 7.2 85,750 10 11.7 
é n, O 110,522 l 11.8 112,700 10 8.9 Norfolk, Va.......... 12.0 135,000 15 11.1 
Char n, S. ( 62.679 11.2 63,100 8 12.7 
Cc} ‘ M 60,267 6 10.0 65,000 5 7.7 Oakland, Cal. ...... 305,396 10 13.1 312,100 45 14.4 
Chicas 1] 3,588.63 347 15.2 3,655,000 527 14.4 Oak Park, Ill reve 71,587 30 11.9 73,900 19 25.7 
I 71,300 1 1.4 72.300 : Oklahoma City, Okla. 214,990 55 25.6 y 54 24.1 
Cir nat oO} 166.87 117 25.1 168.900 118 Omaha, Neb are 221,065 37 16.7 43 19.3 
Cleve 1, Of 932.994 136 14.6 942.500 160 Orange, N. J........ 36,062 i 11. 
Concord. N. H 2:08 «6S 26550 1S ges Basadena, Cal ame 6SflUl CU FC 
Passaic, BM. d.cccccee 62,686 16 25.5 62,600 22 35.1 
Da lex 82.416 60 21.2 293,000 51 7.4 Paterson, N. J...... 139,332 24 17.2 139,500 30 21.5 
D rt | 61.999 10 16.1 62.300 12 Peoria, Ill...... 114,056 13 11.4 117,000 17 14.5 
Dayt Ohi 216,23 27 12.5 221,200 34 . Petersburg, Va. 29,344 5 17.0 29,570 1 3.4 
Decatur, I 60,480 9 14.9 61,100 9 + Philadelphia, Pa 1, 244 12.3 2,005,000 259 12.9 
Denver ( 297.728 58 19.5 300.400 71 23.6 Pittsbureh, Pa 109 15.7 701,000 117 16.7 
Des Moin Iowa 147,629 24 16.3 149,100 18 12.1 Pittsfield, Mass...... 14 26.8 52,770 27 51.2 
Detroit, Mic 1,749,505 256 14.6 1.808.000 242 13.4 Portland, Me 21 29.5 71,400 14 19.6 
dD t Minr 102,282 10 98 102,400 12 11.7 Portland, Ore 32 10.2 319,400 38 11.§ 
Providence, R. I 62 24.0 258,800 58 22.4 
k. O N. J iso 9 12.2 75,010 8 10.7 Pueblo, Colo... 4 7.6 53,100 3 5 
! l M 2¢ 19 24.8 77,600 24 30 
I N. J 120,51 { 3.3 122,500 9 7.3 Quiney, Il. 10 24.8 40,600 10 24.6 
I I I 110,221 15 13.6 113,000 32 28.4 Quincy, Mass........ 9 11.3 81,900 10 12.2 
1 1 0 15 95 20 4 26 . 
Bamectite, 3 ortee 6 2kkSCdoezee)geEeg. Racine, Wis 8 114 1,400 98112 
_ . . 3 - _ Reading, Pa... 8 7.1 112,900 25 22.2 
I bur Ma 10.575 8 19.7 40,500 1 24.7 Richmond, Va 33 17.7 187,600 32 17.1 
I M 176.889 5 19.8 183,050 35 19.1 Roanoke, Va 17 22.7 76,750 11 14.3 
I W I 8 1.8 126.300 18 1 Rochester, N. Y 57 16.8 342,000 55 16.1 
; W I 81.348 ? 17.6 187.100 992 17.1 Rockford, Ill 17 18.4 94,250 18 19.1 
;, : : 4 owe : 1.8 Sacramento, Cal 22 21.5 105,300 16 15.2 
( r I 1,828 5 9.1 55,300 5 9.0 St. Louis, Mo 162 19.3 842,600 157 18.6 
( I 114,58 10 8.7 118, 90¢ 16 13.5 Salem, Mass... “ 7 16.0 13,700 5 11.4 
( M 1.598 } 12 24,700 1 16.2 Salt Lake City, Utah 65 44.1 149,500 62 41.5 
( 1 Rapid M 178,342 12.9 181,300 22 12.1 San Antonio, Tex 36 14.2 260,700 55 21.1 
‘ r N. ( 60.91¢ t 8 62,600 19 30.4 San Diego, Cal. at 22 12.9 178,500 26 1.6 
Har ) 1 1 _ a San Francisco, Cal... 92 3.6 686,000 79 11.5 
+ ’ Ohio - + R ot? 52.6 0 3 15 San Jose, Cal... 6 65,200 2 3.1 
H te ~ 172962 i pa 178000 aa og Savannah, Ga........ 28 85,700 24 28.0 
Ha M 19 100 r > 49 650 7 os 1 Scranton, Pa.. 32 146,000 26 17.8 
H Dock Mick + e 10.9 Be eng 11 tog «seattle, Wash 15 386,000 8 15.0 
H NJ : on aan . - ose : “~y- Sioux City, Iowa 27 82,400 42 51.0 
Hols v - . : > yee > 14 > Somerville, Mass i 108,400 8 4 
1 ryt + — oeene" S > Spokane, Wash...... 35 119.900 35 29.2 
i rex +> ee 160,000 14 8.8 Springfield, Tll...... 18 77,000 9 17 
. - . BO 6 IU" . v0 Springfield, Mass 13 ot. 158,250 35 22.1 
Ind : Ir 1,878 69 18.2 384,000 58 15.1 Springfield, Ohio 12 5. 72,100 12 16.6 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 37 16.7 224.500 26 11.6 
Ja M ) 4 17 9.7 58,150 3 5.2 i . 
Ja . Fla 141.483 7 94.7 145.100 29 20.0 Tacoma, Wash 109,898 19 17.3 110,800 25 22.6 
Jer Cit N. J 399 G5 5 17.4 324.500 17 14.5 Tampa, Fla. 116,488 19 16.3 121,400 22 18.1 
J town. Pa 67.110 16 928 67.190 80 Toledo, Ohio.. 305.694 57 18.6 309,300 81 26.2 
Kalan 0, Mic 56.775 9 15.9 57.400 12 Topeka, Kan 68,566 3 4.4 70,000 { 20.0 
kK ( kK 128 2 10.1 130,400 16 Trenton, N. J. 124,643 24 19.3 124,900 11 5.5 
Kansas City, M 96 22.7 432,000 105 Troy, N. Y. 72,997 22 30.1 73,000 10 13. 
Ker W 4 9 4 52,800 7 Waco, Tex : oe 55.980 5 8.9 56.650 8 14.1 
Knox a oO 8 117,400 <6 Washington, D. C.... 502,091 110 21.9 506,500 97 19.2 
La e, O 2 2.5 $2,490 4 Waterbury, Conn ‘ 6 5.9 103,200 18 17.4 
Lancaster, Pa 24 38.7 62,700 24 Wheeiing, W. Va. 13 20.5 63,800 17 26.6 
Lansing. Mich 14 16.5 87,150 13 Williamsport, Pa. 13 26.7 49,650 5 10.1 
Lawrence, Ma 18 20.5 88,760 7 Wilmington, Del 18 17.1 105,100 21 20.0 
Lexington, Ky 20 12.5 47,500 10 f Winston-Salem, Mass. 13 15.1 89,400 7 19.0 
Lin n, Ne 21 25.4 84,700 25 5 Worcester, Mass..... 37 18.5 201,200 27 13.4 
pet ee eo ._ ee aus 60 kl ae Yeni, &. ¥....... 145,563 5 8.4 148,900 8 5.4 
Los Angeles, Ca mnwieine ae Ee Sao O.. se 5 — = 
ri le > ¢ re ¢ 227 S00 Q7 9 
— a . oe “i. ws te. Total cities........42,855,174 7,026 16.4 43,599,260 6,973 16.0 
Lynn, Ma 19 18.4 103,800 11 10.6 ‘ 
79 cities increased in rate. 
McKeesport, Pa 57,089 15 26.3 57,750 19 $2.9 86 decreased. 
Macon, Ga 54,102 15 27.7 54,150 8 14.8 2 stayed same. 
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Actual vs. Expecte ortality—From 1920 to 1934 
| | | | a 
| | | 1934 4 VERAGES* 
COMPANIES 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 
| | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1920 
| Expected Actual | Ratio; to to to to 
| | | 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1934 
” |—_—— 
| | 
Setna Life 62.27) 54.65) 59.10 63.95) 61.32) 64.44) 64.36) 69.50) 73.70) 74.21) 73.26) 77.49| 75.30) 37,758,366, 27 845, 257| 73.75| 62.07| 67.38) 74.79) 69.88 
\merican Central 46.11} 52.17) 42.28 50.40) 48.40) 62.89) 59.67) 58.00) 69.68) 66.07) 76.84) 71.74) 80.64) 1,763,631 1.291.335] 73.22| 49.08! 60 23) 73.59] 63.21 
Atlantic | 55.48) 42.81) 36.24 52.45) 42.89) 57 40} 48.43) 57.30) 64.33) 64.38) 69.25) 63.30) 62.61 1, 283, 351) 744, 806] 58.04) 46.70) 54.80) 63.74) 56.81 
Bankers, | | 65.88) 61.46) 62.58 61.82) 60.92) 63.29) 64.57] 68.54] 69.06] 64.76] 64.91) 67.86) 62.34) 9,328 5, 680,750| 60.90) 63.68! 65.17) 64.34) 64.45 
Bankers of Nebraska | 42.23) 30.18) 39.19 35.38} 38 87) 32.95] 36.30) 29.40) 39.18] 38.83] 38.76) 40.34) 32 72} 1,218, 602) 469,452) 38.52) 37.24) 35.24) 37.74) 36.71 
Beneficia | 53.13) 47.56] 54.83 46 41| 28.56] 40.13) 43.40) 41.15) 51.76) 42.55] 48.78] 44.30] 46.61) 471, 232 252,033) 53.48| 49.20] 42.70) 46.94) 45.97 
Berkshir¢ | 69.54] 63.63) 51.32 | 58.93] 63.60] 62.66] 53.82) 60.94) 72.26| 69.10) 67.42) 65.41] 66.48] 2,093,834) 1,580,890) 75.50) 62.87) 62.92) 68.71) 65.15 
\ 35.59) 40.48) 44.00 26.98| 29.89) 33.94] 25.93] 34.01| 39.61] 39.03] 48.32] 44.81) 48.29 1,065,121 553,391} 51.96) 33.35) 34.06] 46.87) 42.71 
54.61) 49.45) 51.21) 28) 41.77) 41.20) 56 28| 54.12] 55.36) 64.77| 57.91] 64.10) 60.40) 61.77] 8,064,665 4,769,716) 59.14) 49.41) 52.65) 57.75) 56.85 
lowa 50.78} 33.02) 34.88 38.05) 37.98) 37.79) 31.63) 34.92) 39.58! 43.39) 39.82) 35.20) 53.64 1,555, 535) 650,115) 41.79) 37.58) 36.31) 42.23) 43.07 
( ige | 43.94) 41.69) 42.55 24.95) 37.70) 42.94) 41.05) 37.01) 38.05) 37.08) 52.18) 51.47) 59.92 674,913 459, 256) 68.05) 37.12) 39.39) 54.11] 45.56 
( 52.04) 50.13) 43.85) 35.15) 39.28) 38.47] 39.45] 37.73| 44.99] 44.41] 44.52) 54.27) 56.48) 909, 835 474,755| 52.18) 43.05) 38.79) 50.28) 45.28 
Cc a, Ohi 48.07) 50.16) 45.95 78.74) 55.63) 60.04) 78.33) 55.66) 53.23) 54.00) 64.25) 78.21) 59.84 205, 928 119,911) 58.23) 56.99) 60.50) 63.53) 60.75 
( National 48.08) 35.48) 57.26 52.28! 51.11) 64.19) 49.49) 58.80 84.53!) 68.00) 75.01) 74.43 1, 622,346 1.036.635| 63.90) 50.66) 59.62! 73.80) 62.2% 
Connecticut General | 55.18) 57.35) 53.74 49.05) 51 36| 35 04| 49 51) 58.05! 62.22! 71.50] 67.26) 66.34) 68.24) 11,162,497) 7.153.905) 64.09) 60.08) 55.88) 67.56) 60.87 
Connecticut Mutual | 61.68) 57.94) 47.83 46.43) 46.28) 52.65) 52.20) 46.19) 51.76) 56.72) 55.04) 58.37, 57.54 8,954,159 4,850, 203) 54.17) 52.07) 49.90) 56.38) 52.98 
Continent Am. Life, Del 44.94| 36.37) 48.25 25.08) 42.56) 69.06) 29.24) 47.98) 46.69) 46.05) 53.99) 44.22) 48.88 1,066, 559 573,480) 53.77) 42.36) 46.83) 49.46) 47.35 
Equitable, N. Y. | 61.51) 52.89) 58.22 54.08) 52.15) 54.18) 54.00) 58.36) 61.03) 63.74) 65.36) 65.73) 60. 6¢ 71.017.384| 44,684,594) 62.92) 56.92) 56.41! 63.73) 59.79 
Equitable of Iowa 46.97) 34.74| 40.3 34.95| 30.55) 35.20) 33 95) 45.60) 44.92) 42.83) 45.00) 45.00) 44.39 5,052,984 2,691,174) 53.25) 39.94) 38.82, 45.96) 42.16 
Federal | 47.41) 52.09) 57.56 48.86) 52.82) 44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 49.45! 64.73) 60.47) 48.76) 63.66 919,313 654,352) 71.18) 50.46) 49.38) 61.20) 54.95 
Fidelity Mutua 67.84) 59.45, 57.10 60.70) 54.94) 57.69] 58.74] 59.88 57.19) 68.83) 54.77) 61.40) 59.63 3,858,375 2,141,230) 55.50) 60.66) 57.80) 60.16) 57.16 
Franklin Lif 49.82) 44.63) 52.77 53.56| 55.32) 51.70) 50.55| 58.46) 61.18| 60.89) 60.17| 74.93) 64.94) 1,811,209) 1 55.62) 74.06) 57.67 
Gt. West., Winnipeg, Can.) 47.51) 41.15) 41.93 34.34) 35.33) 43.62| 38.00) 38.28) 41.83) 45.34) 43.51) 45.52) 43.23 5,727, 509 2 39.55) 44.65) 41.96 
Guarantee Mutual .-| 44.96) 43.37) 51.07 49.91} 42.69) 48.65) 60.06) 59.89) 59.36) 58.69) 36.56) 48.99) 55.71 1,793, 583 
Guardia {merica 54.82) 46.59) 56.48 49.64] 53.33) 49.71] 47.90] 48.39) 55.38) 49.86] 47.22| 49.22) 44.35) 4,386,914) 2 51.02) 44.15) 49.81 
Home, N York 57.39) 53.44) 62.86 62.40) 58.84) 54.65) 54.80) 52.77) 63.82) 59.26) 57.34) 65.57| 56.23 3, 585, 885 2 57.12) 59.53) 58.02 
Indianapolis Life | 51.18) 26.70] 35.70 42.72| 40.47| 38.60) 38.56) 53.25) 39.20) 43.02) 34.33] 42.54) 21.78 806, 068 42.35 42.40) 41.35 
ans ty Life | 48.77| 39.58} 40.32 34.09} 40.92] 40.72] 44.02) 47.10) 51.10) 47.52) 46.28) 56.31) 55.26) 3,697,288) 1, 45.22) 49.99) 46.22 


























te Life, Ind.......| 23.52] 45.97] 45.02 45.20] 40.74] 41.14] 62.22) 52.62) 47.54) 40.56) 32.61) 40.07) 47.11 239,031 49.19} 42.52} 44.70 

‘ | 67.95) 41.34) 49.74 37.95) 46.26] 51.96) 62.66) 42.36) 44.93) 44.70) 60.87) 57.92) 62.10) 508, 955 48.86) 54.69) 51.34 

onal 47.26) 37.56) 41.99 44.99] 47.60) 52.02) 58.72! 53.40) 60.10! 60.93) 67.70) 69.30) 70.03 9,398, 830 5 55.23) 65.72) 59.63 

nada 37.41) 35.16) 35.88 34 97/ 29.90| 39.55] 28 32) 36.80) 34.44! 35.54) 38.12| 39 61) 29.07] 2,463,713 33.99) 35.40) 35.03 

Manhatt 67.91] 70.80) 76.05 73.34| 62 78| 78.68! 77.92| 70.27| 70.51| 86.88| 69.92| 71.01} 66.83 679.299 72 00| 72.75| 77.24 
Manufacturers, Canada 51.18) 48.59) 45.97 42.21) 47.13) 46.80) 53.96! 59.26) 60.07) 52.97) 62.42) 56.94) 67.98 4.567,788| 2 54.10 59.99) 55.55 
Maryland 47.14) 62.15) 57.64 44.19] 61.58) 50.63) 47.54) 43. 6.08} 55.22) 75.95) 81.98) 51.67 153,125 53.90) 64.05) 57.94 
Massachusetts Mutual 57.63) 47.17) 52.86 50.00) 47.66| 50.68! 47.70) 49.46! 50.93' 58.33! 56.49] 54.45) 59.69) 19,187,914) 11 49 39| 57.77| 53.61 
Midland Mutual 2.15) 31.73) 32.29 32.21) 42.93) 25.87) 49.48) 36.60) 40.23) 47.88) 44.30) 43.47) 36.47 944,350 9.18) 44.02) 40.22 
Minnesota Mutual 48.23) 44.60) 47 49.54! 52.36) 50.88| 40.05) 46.27| 52.74) 52.28] 61.35) 49.47) 61.25) 1,937,987) 1, 48.46) 56.24) 52.21 
Mutua! Benefit 52.24) 48.69) 45 48 64!) 53.44! 50.61) 59.03) 55.39) 55.84) 63.66) 60.06, 62.91) 24.079,351) 13,2 53.58) 59.62) 55.46 
Mutual, New York 66.74) 56.25) 59.83 56.26) 52.85) 51.42) 54.45| 54.89! 59.96! 63.04) 65.32) 65.61) 69.17) 44,138,844) 30,297,7. 54.96 66.27) 60.87 
Mutual Trust 58.46) 44.65) 49.17 50.52| 49.18] 46.42) 43.90) 46.11) 47.84) 42.54) 44.01| 45.54) 45.00) 1,443,976 46.65 44.55) 46.31 
National Life, Vt. 58.33) 51.72! 60.64 47.86) 49.90) 51.90) 53.41! 55.09) 50.96) 59.14) 60.91) 60.51) 62.52 5, 536,382 3, 52.32) 60.46) 55.32 
New England Mutual 58.79) 43.55) 52.84 52 69| 45.88] 45.79| 49.75| 52.57) 55.58| 54.39] 60.31| 64.35) 63.39] 13,632,780 7 50 34| 59.36) 54.39 
New Yor 68.79) 56.24) 56.85 | 53.72| 54.48] 52.12) 57.25) 57.66) 59.23) 62.55) 61.36) 62.21] 68,790,900) 44 55.23) 61.84) 61.27 
North A Canada..| 67.61) 40.18} 40.01 45.87) 39.05| 43.27) 46.91] 51.54) 55.82) 44.90) 48.74) 48.10) 40.87 1,617,228 48.14, 45.84) 47.44 
North A Chieago..| 53.43) 45.16) 48.17 58.30) 40.21) 50.06) 49.57) 45.44) 47.22) 45.51) 44.18) 50.07) 38.97 560, 865 46.59 46.24) 47.67 
Northwesterr Mutual %5 72| 50.02 47.50) 47.40) 48.38!) 48.81) 56.5 56.78! 57.70) 63.10! 61.09) 61 3 42,611, 307 24 51.90) 60.43) 54.91 
Northwestern National 53.30) 44.16) 41.79 38.51) 40.68) 45.36) 46.11) 46.79) 48.48) 47.01, 53.06) 51.50) 53.01 3, 263, 557 1 45.76, 50.24) 47.83 
Occidental, Cal 49.02) 33.35) 35.93 49.01) 39.15) 44.14) 45.25) 53.98 49.10 50.61) 57.56) 57.90) 55.55 1,760,495 47.74, 56.10) 51.35 
Ohio National 60.60) 53.83) 48.24 43.33) 39.01] 51.01| 39.75) 54.41 53.66) 50.93) 51.85) 61.99) 54.0¢ 1,721, 182 48.02 55.48) 48.63 
Ohio State 40.68) 34.13) 31.11 28.00) 75.46] 47.19| 43.85) 38.77 46.50) 45.60, 52.18) 45.80) 46.35 695.045 41.30| 46.32) 42.54 
Old Line Life, Wis. 26.72) 42.86) 42.34 33.49] 35.77) 42.41) 38.82) 31.22) 38.75) 39.42) 40.13) 57.25, 40.90 764, 671 7.20) 44.60 58 
Oregon Mutual 35.48) 20.99) 52.43 36.44] 42.79] 55.00) 52.47) 39.49] 52.12) 51.62) 42.19) 60.74) 57.35 464, 220 48.46 52.24 5 
Pacific Mutual 51.50! 54.27) 46.78 43.31! 44.68! 43.59) 45.20) 53.12) 56.50) 62.61) 58.07) 62.10) 59.10 6,376,395 3 49.05) 62.41) 54.75 
Penn Mutua 70.09) 63.05, 60.20 59.29) 53.53! 57.70) 56.49) 58.34) 65.43) 66.00) 68.91) 63.61) 66.47 21,200,000) 13 58 65) 65.78) 62.16 
Philadelphia I ife 67.45) 76.91) 75.18 58.28] 62.82] 84.14] 77.84) 83.30) 74.62) 95.11) 84.76] 78.03) 89.11 652,032 76.72) 84.19) 76.58 
Phoenix Mutual 54.01) 49 26) 53.83 59.40) 49.55) 48.81) 52.06} 61.81) 5 52.41) 57.57) 55.18) 55.36) 6,165,774 54.14) 55.01) 54.56 
Provident Mutual 49.37| 51.05) 42.78) 5 48.61) 43.21] 49.21) 43.24) 46.97) 54.11) 57.84) 54.46! 55.06) 55.57 9,535,853 5 47.60 56.01) 51.35 
Reliance 54.23) 49.91) 49.33) 49.38) 49.67) 55.43) 51.84) 44.90) 45.11) 51.16) 50.10) 57.14) 56.17 3. 659, 782 2 48 86 53.92! 51.33 
Reserve Loar 52.85) 48.85) 42.94 45.46) 48.37) 40.98) 51.31) 63.21 ) @S| 61.83) 79.53) 64.60 48.31 600, 24¢ 52 78 64.08) 54.99 
Security Mutual, Neb 51.41) 28.17) 47.68 22 34) 26.87) 43.34) 29.93) 41.57) 41.60) 40 06) 51.38) 55.15] 43.53 228 968 6.37, 49.18! 40.22 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 66.01) 62.10) 64.05 74.97] 60.79] 72.16 70.42) 64.10 , 5 49! 60.21 60.20) 68 3¢ 293 830 67.44 64.60! 66.60 
5 51.74| 29.37) 45.95) 52.38 47 53.58) 75.37) 67.20) 47.49 387, 582 45.02) 63.15) 58.16 

4 44.16 49.54) 46.55 




















45.32) 52.93) 65.22) 44.93) 53.78 10 62.81) 68.05!) 68.33) 69.78 >. 107.851 1 57.68 65.38) 59.55 
50.27) 47.55| 56.42) 43.15) 453.79) 53.08! 54.79 57.54) 58.22) 61.10 6,008, 210 3 50.94 58.24) 54.10 
64.16| 55.84| 60.10) 57.99) 59.74) 59.46) 60.84) 57.86) 61.31) 57.94) 28,357,666) 1¢ 58.90 59.14) 59.59 
47.16) 40.57| 43.73) 46.05) 51.58) 50.36) 57.41) 51.97) 49.45) 49.80 212,811 46.58) 52.87) 48.58 
48.89) 50.35| 52.02] 55.00) 60.07| 63.34| 63.23) 67.65) 64.74) 67.92) 42,343,003) 29,3: 56.72 66 52) 59.71 
78| 50.43| 52.83) 52.12] 49.59) 56.99) 61.70) 65.00) 59.47) 66.27) 64.66) 13,197,223 8 54.93 64.00) 58.10 
60.20) 69.07) 56.88) 71.00) 60.07| 72.15) 70.10) 68.22) 64.32) 70.71 716, 840 5.99 s| 67.46 
85.48] 38.59] 73.30] 66.14) 77.67) 93.16) 69.10) 89.09) 77.95) 56.11 329, 820 1 40 73.54 
50.63) 59.41] 59.04) 53.44) 49.86 67.07) 69.00) 74.21) 71.98) 73.56 1,090, 63 57 83 64 62 
56.18| 49.59! 56.71) 53.82) 48.61) 44.97) 58 90 53.76) 49.84 53.22 1, 205, 428 50.40 53 53.17 
A verag 61.30) 51.73) 53.56) 54.70) 52.75) 50.88) 53.26) 52.71) 56.% §1} 61.28) 62.23) ¢ 51) 62.58) 598,628,205) 370,765,310, 61.94 54.32, 54 a s 57.55 
i g 
American National, Tex...| 77.53) 63.68| 61.25] 65.70) 68.02| 42.53] 56.32) 62.26) 84.05) 77.96) 87.10) 75.72) 74.34) S4.9¢ 397,323) 2,364,640) 69.60) 66.8 82.94) 70 82 
Baltimore Life 88.68! 84.67] 85.48] 97.70) 94.60] 76.76] 83.84) 78.38) 85.03) 88.60) 80.57) 76.47) 73.03) 67.50 948,901 650,256) 68.53) 90.6 73.11} $0.13 
Boston Mutua 94.53) 62.54) 51.68} 69.14) 80.00) 81.78) 62.31) 75.06) 66.84) 76.15  72.2s 82, 62.89) 66.6 643,711 421,193) 65.43) 73.62 7 32) 69.88 
Colonial Life, N. J 92.66) 86.73) 90.47) 94.77] 91.88] 99.52] 97.48|110.68 112.17 114. 72/104. 94 112.43)111.54/111.19 830,71 862, 402/103 81) 91.43 108 _88|103.75 
Commonwealth, Ky 62.45) 52.98|.64.32) 58.80) 59.60] 51.16) 50.01] 52.98) 57 93) 53.50) 49.54) 55.84) 59.61) 48. 4¢ 01,410 431,287) 47.85) 59.59) 53 52.27) 54.14 
Home Life, Delaware 70.69! 62.06) 65.03| 66.53) 59.30) 53.44) 73.21) 70.85) 64.35 Ss.12 } 60) 63.79 55.09) 59.12 1,000, 489 582.440) 58.22) 64 5 5 62.80 
John Hancock 64.45) 56.54) 60.38) 61.46) 57.47| 60.72) 63.93) 61.78) 65.32 1) 61 40) 66.22) 66.40) 66.28) 37,250,901) 23,425,102} 62.88) 59 SS| 64.01) 64 62) 63.43 
“ife Ins of Va 70.02) 59.15) 59.70) 61.01) 59.50) 59.40| 67.20) 65.90 69.24 re 1.96 63.81) 69.22) 65.90 3.911.370 2,400,068) 61.3 1.67) 65.92) 65.97) 64.90 
Metropolitar 69.13) 56.32) 57.06) 59.89) 56.38] 56.87! 58.66] 58.60) 61.67 65.19) 63.58) 63.33) 59.72!) 58.39) 193,878,255) 108,408,338) 55.92) 59.18) 60.5 20) 60.15 
Mutual of Baltimore 68.66] 81.11] 79.42) 88.22) 56.25] 55 35) 48.28] 41.76) 63.85) 60.78) 73.59, 65.76) 54.71) 50.81 591 649,051) 47.60) 71.78) 53.51) 57.60) 57.68 
Pilot 74.27| 42.14) 47.00) 33.47] 38.70] 24.85] 52.88) 48.44) 47.49) 54 37) 63.0 7.64 49.91 54.3 42,200 462,850) 49.12! 45.92) 48 38) 57 OS) 51.45 
Prudent 65.94} 56.75| 58.03| 60.17] 59.61| 59.76] 61.63] 60.40] 59.86| 63.19] 58.30) 57.71) 57.87) 60.16) 153,124,011) 85,952, 608) 5¢ 5 77 | 64 72 
Westerr i Southern 80.81} 69.04) 65.39] 72.11) 64.87| 66.84] 68.83) 68.48) 65.88) 71 7.13, 62.45, 58 58 43 ), 905, 943 433.240 58 2 6s 14| 65 44 
Averages 67.73) 57.11| 58.29] 60.70] 58.20) 58.48] 60.71] 60.06) 61.97) 65.04) 61.83) 61.93! 60.01) 60.22) 415,551,479) 236,973,571) 57 03 60.21 61 62) 60 19) 60.72 
! j J 
*Available figures as noted have been averaged in the fifteen-y« colu 1920-1924, for the Boston Mutual 1921-19 
+Figures include assessment business of company, all issued prior to 1911 
+Formerly Southern Life and Trust. 
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Actuarial 


Canadian Actuarial Club 
An Influential Body 


The development of an old and 
esteemed actuarial society, first known 
as “The Actuaries’ Club” and later 
as “The Actuaries’ Club of Toronto,” 
was traced by J. G. Parker, president 
of The Actuarial Society of America, 
speaking at the meeting of the latter 
society in Toronto last month. The 
Actuaries’ Club has had a construc- 
tive influence in bringing to a conclu- 
sion many important projects which 
resulted in a considerably increased 
measure of cooperation and unanimity 
among the life insurance companies 
of Canada. 

Mentioning a few of the varied ac- 
tivities of this Club, Mr. Parker said 
that “with the assistance of the sta- 
tistics published by the Actuarial So- 
ciety it developed scales of extra 
premiums for hazardous occupations 
which were uniformly adopted by all 
of our companies. This work has been 
continuous in its nature and constant 
revisions in the scale have been made 
from year to year. Along somewhat 
the same line various committees 
have worked to produce uniform pro- 
Visions in policy contract inc!uding 
such important provisions as War 
Clauses, Disability Benefit and Double 
Indemnity Clauses. Their work defi- 
nitely was responsible for securing 
uniform benefits as well as uniform 
clauses and rates under these impor- 
tant policy provisions. They have had 
a committee continuously working in 
connection with aviation and have 
succeeded in securing uniform prac- 
tice amongst the companies in dealing 
with aviation risks. 

“At various times the Club has 
made recommendations to the com- 
panies regarding annuity rates used 
in connection with Special Settlement 
options under life insurance contracts, 
which recommendations have been 
adopted, with very little alteration, 
by practicaliy all companies in Can- 
ada. Under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Life Officers’ Associa- 
tion members of the Club calculated 
and published ten volumes of Policy 
Reserves on the basis prescribed by 
the Insurance Act of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1927. A very important 
part of its work has been the crea- 
tion of study circles for those mem- 
bers of the Club who have been study- 
ing for the Fellowship examinations 
of the Actuarial Society and the 
American Institute, and much of the 
success of the Canadian members has 
been attributed to the benefits re- 


ceived from these study circles. 
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Departmental 


the past year the record number of 
1,313 cases appeared in the Legal 


Investment 


Sees Mortgage Values As 
Basically Sound 

Mortgage loans which are now in 
default throughout the Sunflower 
State need not be considered as in- 
trinsically bad assets in the opinion of 
W. A. Benson, president of the Peer- 
less Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany at Topeka, Kansas. Most of 
such loans have been revalued during 
the past three years, says President 
Benson, and even though they may be 
currently in default, the basic values 
are present waiting only a slight 
favorable change in conditions to re- 
cover their primary standing. 

In addition, Mr. Benson told The 
Spectator, government money has re- 
placed private funds in many in- 
stances and the private investor as 
well as the corporate investor has, in 
turn, converted holdings into govern- 
ment bonds. It is not his belief that 
any serious interference with the 
cycle of financial operations thus es- 
tablished will exist, and while low in- 
terest returns continue to be an un- 
avoidably bad feature of real estate 
and mortgage collateral, he is con- 
vinced that land values will soon 
again tend toward normal though he 
does not anticipate that they will go 
anywhere near the high marks of the 
boom era prior to 1930. 

Chief dependence of Kansas mort- 
gagors and mortgagees alike is the 
1936 crop situation, and President 
Benson feels most optimistic on this 
point; insisting that the outlook for 
1936 spring and summer farm money 
credits is better now than it has been 
at any time in the past five years. 


Legal 


Court Opinions Affecting 
Companies Increasing 
Because the number of decisions 

and opinions by the higher courts 

in cases directly and indirectly affect- 
ing life insurance interests constantly 
grows larger each year, C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention, finds 
his task of preparing the legal re- 
view for the annual meeting of that 
body increasingly difficult. During 


Bulletin, as compared with 847 cases 
the preceding year which, at that 
time, was a record number. 

Several cases, as related by Mr. 
Robbins in this annual review, are 
of particular interest. Turning to 
the matter of taxation, for example, 
always of vital interest, we find that 
reserves set up by a life insurance 
company against matured but unsur- 
rendered and unpaid coupons attached 
to life policies may no longer be in- 
cluded in reserves required by law in 
the calculation of deductions from the 
company’s income tax. 

Such was the holding of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Helvering, 
Commissioner, v. Inter-Mountain Lif 
Ins. Co., 55 S. Ct. 572 (82 A.L.C. 398) 
in reversing the judgment of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 10th Circuit, which had held 
that such reserves were “reserve 
funds required by law” within the 
meaning of the Federal Revenue Act, 
and that the company was entitled to 
a deduction of 4% of the mean thereof 
held at the beginning and the end of 
the taxable year in computing its 
taxable income. 

In reversing this holding, the Su- 
preme Court decided that this par- 
ticular reserve did not come within 
the meaning intended by Congress in 
the language “4 per centum of the 
mean of the reserve funds required 
by law,” and took the position that 
a'though such reserve might be one 
required by the laws of Utah, where 
the case arose, or of other states 
where the company did _ business, 
nevertheless, in order to be deductible, 
the reserve must be one representing 
the amount accumulated by the com- 
pany out of premium payments, which 
is attributable to and represents the 
value of life insurance elements of 
policies, as contrasted with mere sol- 
vency reserves. 

The large number of cases involv- 
ing total and permanent disability in 
recent years has probably been due 
largely to the economic depression 
and the resultant unemployment 
situation. These cases were still in 
abundance this year, and in many of 
them the respective insureds, invoking 
the theory of anticipatory breach, 
sought to recover in one lump sum, 
disability benefits for their various 
life expectancies calculated accord- 
ing to mortality tables. Such a case 
was before the Supreme Court in 
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Mol v. New York Life Ins. Co., 
55 S. Ct. 876 (32 A.L.C. 529). The 
court, however, while denying the 
right of the insured to recover in one 
lump sum, benefits for his entire life 
expectancy, decided that insurer’s re- 
fusal to pay certain monthly bene- 
fits did not amount to a renunciation 
or repudiation of the policy, and hence 
the court concluded that it was un- 
necessary to decide whether the doc- 
trine of anticipatory breach was ap- 
plicable to this class of cases. 


Medical 


Record Low Death Rate 
For First 9 Months 


s low a death rate as ever has 
been recorded for the first nine 
months ef any year is reported among 
the millions of Industrial policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for the first three 
quarters of 1935. This rate, 8.6 per 
1,000, indicates that the combined 
populations of the United States and 
Canada have enjoyed excellent health 
this year, since this large cross-sec- 
tion of the population reflects faith- 
fully the health of the public gen- 
erally. A slight rise in the death 


rate, however, is recorded among the 


ee 


Canadian policyholders considered 
separately. 

Statisticians of the insurance com- 
pany report increases in mortality 
from scarlet fever, influenza, menin- 
goccus meningitis, diseases of the 
coronary arteries and angina pectoris, 
and homicides. The mortality rate 
for pneumonia for the nine months is 
practically identical with that for the 
same period last year. 

The increasing deaths charged to 
diseases of the coronary arteries and 
to angina pectoris continues a trend 
observed since 1930. Some of the 
increase, however, is artificial, since 
there is an ever-increasing tendency 
among physicians to certify deaths 
to these diseases. The increase in 
the homicide death rate is reported 
as slight. 

The tuberculosis death rate among 
he insured persons shows a drop of 
5.5 per cent since last year. Present 
indications bear out earlier predic- 
tions that the year 1935 will close 
with a death rate from tuberculosis 
of approximately 56 per 100,000 per- 


sons exposed. 


A drop of more than 4 per cent is 
noted in deaths from diseases of the 
heart during the first nine months of 
the year. The declines recorded in 
1934 for cerebral hemorrhage and 
chronic nephritis have continued and 
the mortality rate for these three 
diseases combined is 5.3 per cent 
lower than that recorded of the 
same period last year. A slight de- 
crease has also been registered in the 
cancer death rate. 

Indications are that a new mini- 
mum will be reached this year in the 
death rate from conditions arising 
out of pregnancy and childbirth. This 
development is particularly encourag- 
ing, the statisticians point out, coming 
at a time when there is at least a 
temporary increase in the birth rate. 


Management 


Depends Upon New Men 
To Build Agency 
The Middle Western life insurance 


+ 


company which desires to improve 
the quality and production of its 
agency plant must insist that newly- 
appointed representatives be men who 
have never been in the life insurance 
business before, according to Ear] E. 
M. Moore, vice-president and agency 
director of the National Reserve Life 
Insurance Company at Topeka, Kan- 
sas. In this way only can a produc- 
tion unit be built which will carry 
well into the future, says Mr. Moore, 
and in this way only can a company 
be certain that the minds of its pro- 
ducers and their methods of operation 
will conform to the desires and re- 
quirements of the organization with 
which they are affiliated. 
Vice-president Moore carries this 
theory even into the selection and 
training of supervisors. He personally 
travels with such men and trains 
them by accompanying them in the 
territories where they work; insisting 


that they close their minds to every- 


thing except the sales principles of 
the National Reserve Life. By sales 
concentration of this nature, Mr. 
Moore believes that an agency force 
ean be evolved which will combine a 
high degree of company loyalty with 
the ability to stick to the primary 

Mr. Moore is of the opinion that a 


local life insurance agent who has in 


purpose of selling life insurance. 


the past represented several life in- 


surance companies if no value to 
the National 


Mr. Moore’s company made substan- 


teserve. Incidentally, 


tial gains in 1933 which have fallen 
off but slightly since. 
four States, the National Reserve L 
has assets in excess of $4,000,000 with 


Operating in 


reserves of nearly $3,000,000. For 


1 


each $1,000 of liabilities, the company 
has about $1,400 of assets. 
-_ im . 
Underwriting 


Prompt Payment of Claims 
Bulwarks the Agent 


Addressing the hundreds of field 
men of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh who are carrying rate books 
and, by reason of their contracts, are 
looked upon as the authorized spokes- 
men of the company, Howard J. 
Walters, manager of claims, devotes 
more than three pages in the “Reli- 
ance Bulletin” to a consideration of 
their responsibility in the matter of 
payment of claims. 

These field men should realize, Mr. 
Walters insists, that they speak not 
only for themselves and the welfare 


of the agency which they may have 


© 


up, but also for a thousand or 


ier agents in a similar situa- 
tion. “It will help us all,” he con- 
tinues, “‘to remember that claims are 


are the stock in trade, 


- 
+ 


goods, wares and merchandise in a 
life insurance organization. When a 
claim is paid it is nothing more nor 
less than the delivery to the bene- 
ficiary of goods purchased and paid 
for by the insured. 

“If the insurance company is oper- 
ating on a sound basis and its claim 
experience is within the estimates 
and tables by its management, it 
be remembered that the of- 
i especially those in charge 


L 1d 
snouid 


Saar an 
ncers, an 


of payment of claims, do not look with 


4 


suspicion nor dread upon notices of 






death or disability, but that they wel- 
come such, and endeavor to get the 
money into the hands of the bene- 
ficiaries to whom it belongs as 
promptly as possible. 

“If the agent can remember this 
and can only realize that the of- 
ficers, conversant with all claims and 
impressed by reason of many claims 
and the possible wisdom of paying 
them promptly, are often more deeply 
concerned with the prompt and proper 
payment than the field men can pos- 


sibly be, it will save him a lot oi 
worry and concern and will inspire 
him not only to lend every assistance 


to the officers, but to assist himself 
7 ~ 


by letting it be known that the Com- 
pany is much more anxious to pay 


than to delay.’ 
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Of. 





Edmund B. Whattaker, assistant actuary of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J., whose essay 
entitled “Company Mortality Investigations in Theory and in 
Practice” won the Triennial prize offered by the American 
Institute of Actuaries at the Fall meeting of that organization in 
Chicago. This award consists of $100 in cash and is contested 
for each three years, the prize going to the member of the 
Institute submitting the best essay on actuarial problems. Nearly 
two hundred associates and fellows of the American Institute 
were in attendance at the meeting. 


William P. Worthington, superintendent of agencies of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, New York, was a speaker on the 
program of the Association of Life Agency Officers at Chicago 
this week. Mr. Worthington discussed the current drive to 
eliminate the part-time and unfit life insurance agent and sug- 
gested that a great deal of the blame for adverse conditions in 
this department of the business might be laid to the lack of 
proper management in the home office. He feels that a business 
of the high standards of life insurance should not be forced to 
“sell” itself to the potential agent, but that its agency affairs 
should be so conducted that desirable men would vie for an oppor- 
tunity to become associated with life agency forces. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, which organization is meeting 
in joint convention with the Association of Life Agency Officers 
this week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Holcombe 
was graduated from Yale in 1911 and Harvard Law School 1914. 
He served some years as counsel of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
was a captain of Air Service, U. S. Army, during the war and 
became manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau in 
1922. He also serves as secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and is a director of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 
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tn ithe NEWS 


Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, addressed the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York City last week on problems of present- 
day underwriting. Only in two departments are rules becoming 
more rigid, he declared. One is in cases of overweight with 
indications of heart disease, either present or in the family 
history, and the other concerns present diabetic condition. In all 
other phases, underwriting rules have become progressively more 
liberal, he avers, citing the rejection rate of his own company as 
proof. Where the rejections formerly ran as high as 15 per cent 
the present rate is 4.7 per cent. 


Michael J. Cleary, president of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, talks on “Social Security 
Through Life Insurance” at the November dinner meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York. Mr. 
Cleary feels that lasting security and progress can come to the 
people of the nation only through individual thrift and individual 
effort and that the life underwriter is the man best able to carry 
this vital message to the people of the land. He believes that the 
country can guard against future depressions only through the 
building up of life insurance reserves. 


Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, chosen as chairman of the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, December 5 
and 6. The theme of the meeting will be “Life Insurance—A 
Stewardship for One Hundred Million Americans.” Mr. Nollen 
has been president of the Equitable of Iowa since 1921. Before 
that he had served in various other executive positions with the 
Equitable and also with the Bankers Life Company. He has been 
connected with the life insurance business for the past forty-two 
years and has taken a prominent part in the association affairs 
of both the Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention, which is at present headed by his 
brother, Gerard S. Nollen. 
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Tell the Customer Exactly 


What You Have 
It the ittle things that mak 
as is illustrated by a story by 


Geo. K. Sargent, vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, in the 
agency publication “Points.” He told 
of a young man at a Princeton football 
1e who was trying to sell programs 
for the game He 
representative and asked 
whether he had a 


hav en’t ’ 


approached a life 


program for the 
thank you,” 
insurance man, and 
ontinued to his car a short distanc 


He ob- 


salesman 


wait for a friend. 


served that the program 
continued with the same identical ap- 
proach and with about the same suc- 
representative 


“Don’t say 


Mutual 
uggestion. 
Don't ask 
Tell them 

‘Program 


Names of 


program?’ 
they have. 


‘Have you a 
what 
what you have. Try saying 
for this afternoon’s game. 
all playe and lineup. Price ten 
cents.’ And hold it out to them.” The 

thanked his well-wisher 


young man 


and adopted his suggestion with re- 


newed enthusiasm. His added en- 
thusiasm, together with his improved 


me thods, worked splendidly. 


Keeping in Touch with 
Old Policyholders 


pays to keep in touch with 


icyholder was emphasized 


That it 
in an item appearing in last month’s 
Bulletin.” In 
office equip- 


7 ‘ +h 
ssue of the 


“Reliance 
salesman for an 


ment firm called on the newly founded 


Reliance Life to sell filing cases. He 


was successful in placing an order 


and was also successful in purchasing 


policy number 48, 
Shortly afterward he moved to 


New York and for the next 20 years 
mailed his premium check in regular- 


I 


ly. Chancing to be in Pittsburgh on 
the date of expiration of the policy, 
the former salesman called at the 


home office for settlement and was 
amazed at the growth of the company. 
And while there he recognized the late 
H. G. Scott as one of the young men 
transactions 


concerned in his initial 


with the company. 


1935 
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Reminiscing with Mr. Scott, he dis- 


covered that the Reliance had _ sine 


} 1 


urchased more than $100,000 worth 


of office equipment from his company. 


Both company and man had grown in 


financial stature with the years and 


while the item did not disclose how 


much additional life coverage the 


bought, the 
with 


erstwhile salesman had 


lesson is plain. Keep in touch 


that original client. One of America’ 
financiers once signed for a 


leading 
$1,000 policy with an agent in Chi- 
cago and within the next quarter of a 
century bought 30 additional policies, 
from the same man, to become one of 
the most heavily insured men in the 


world. 


New Prospects Available 
In Rural Districts 


The State of Kansas, long a suf- 
ferer from alternate droughts and 


torrential rains, will again prove a 
good life insurance production terri- 
tory with the coming of the new year, 
in the opinion of Charles A. Moore, 
president of the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company at Topeka, Kansas. 
Said Mr. Moore to The Spectator: 
“During the past two years we have 
had devastating drought in many sec- 
Fortunately, that 
heavy 


tions of our State. 
has been followed by 
which in many instances had an ad- 
verse effect on current crops. On the 
hand, the soil has been thus 
spring though 


rains 


other 
prepared for 
crops were ‘drowned’ in a few local- 


even 


ities this year. 

“September wheat plantings have 
been made under favorable conditions 
and there is every reason to anticipate 
major farming recovery in the early 
part of 1936. That obviously, 
mean that the farmer again will have 
money to spend and that life insur- 
ance will feel the forward impulse.” 


will, 


¢ 


no longer a question of 
selling the Kansas farmer on the 
value of life insurance, believes Presi- 
dent Moore. Rather is it a problem 
of his having the money with which 
Give him the 


There is 


to purchase indemnity. 
money and he will buy life insurance 
with avidity for he has well learned 
the lesson that life insurance is not 
only real protection but has proved 
fully its financial stability. 


Business Insurance Always 
A Necessary Line 


Business insurance will always « 


tinue as one of the most essential] 
lines of protection. Prospects are eas) 
to select by reason of the fact tha 
businesses ordinarily offer little or n 


Their 


evident on the face of the 


selection problem. needs a1 
office sta- 
tionery, so to speak, and their finan- 
cial rating is an open book. 


And it is well to remember that the 


use of business insurance for the pur- 


holdings of 


poce of liquidating the 
deceased partners will continue to re 
main the most important application 
of life insurance for the protection of 
the business and its surviving part- 
ners. Real estate and securities of the 
individual may suffer tremendously, at 
liquidation, 


times, when forced into 
but for an average 
tempt hurried settlement through sale 


There are too 


business to at- 
is commercial suicide. 
many competitors who have long been 
thinking that one less business is 
exactly what their particular industry 


has needed. 


Persistency and Enthusiasm 
Deciding Factors 
Persistency and enthusiasm are the 
primary qualities necessary to the life 
insurance Frank J. 
Seitz, agency director of the Amer- 
ican Home Life Insurance Company 
of Topeka, Kansas. Dealing with the 
personal requirements for pro- 
duction, Mr. Seitz told The Specta- 

tor: “Persistence is often 

one of the qualities of personality. It 
may be that persistence is a reflection 
a man who is 


salesman, says 


sales 


given as 


of enthusiasm: that is, 
tremendously enthusiastic about any- 
thing will persist in doing that thing. 
Consider a baby. Consider how many 
falls, knocks and bruises it suffers be- 
fore it learns to walk. Psychologists 
say that a child probably puts more 
persistency into his efforts to walk 
than he will, as a man, put into his 
efforts to make a success in life. 
“How many realize that Bill Tilden 
was a good tennis player when he 
Was sixteen years old? Yet he had 
before he 
Walter 
British 


years 
fame. 


first 


to battle for eleven 
gates of 


crashed the 
Hagen, trying for his 
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0 title in 1920, finished fifty-sixth. 
St he came back to win four Britis}! 
g owns 
In life insurance selling, some of 
itate to use our persistency and 
é isiasm and ‘turn on the heat’. 
Ir ad of staging a frontal attack 
a something which is worth the 
n we try to sneak 1p or tne 
side and at the first sigr f 
f gonism we ru} Make the sales 
li» +1 ] ++ + << 
i ic! aqairectiy and entnuslasm 
; rsistenc 1 ny } + ) ee 
a I ence ant ) auction l 


Careful Follow-Up Brings 
Excellent Results 
[wo representatives of the Canada 
Life, Montreal organization, have 


nstrated the value of following 


in old policyholder with a view 
t securing further business. One 
sold a policy for $1,000 in 1919, 
v h proved to be but the first of 


i policies placed on members of the 


same family, for a total amount of 








$44,500. Not only was this repre- 


placing a 





the family’s insurance with 
Canada Life, but through the service 
given them, he secured leads that 
ended in the placing of two policies 
n the life of a business partner of 
e gentleman concerned, and one on 
the life of a sister-in-law. 

Thus a total of 17 ications was 


the result of following up the one 





$1,000 policy placed in 1919. 
The other representative placed 15 


icles for a total of $55,000 upon 


le 


the lives of members of one family 


the same process of keeping in 


ol icyholder. 


t h with a former } 


Need Not Go Far Afield 
For New Prospects 


Another of the many available ex- 


profitable 





a es of the fact t 
y 7 ° + , — ? » a+ 

sources of prospects are very close at 
7 ¥ . | 

and are often overlooked comes 





f the Canada Life. An inquiry 
f nformation received at the home 
fice of that company showed that the 
man asking for insurance was located 
next door to the office of one of the 
a most progressive repre- 


Motives That Produce 


Success 


I do ne € tnat al man eve 
sSucceedet ! i! ISI! : whe! 
monetary consideration was his 
reason for being in that business 





A Walter Cluff ! a ealgggrcy~ y 
Feature steePih; the : 

















mmissions 
Speaking dire to the members of 
1Zatior and 
] n tI outcome ct & 
can gr! one agency 
said: “ 1 who par- 
at great event let me 
rated eyvonda a snadcow 
of doubt, that you possess and Ca! 
Sortivaly cmim a oo eS pone 
elrectiveiy ex} s ne “ preaoml 
+ L + + > + + 
nant cnaracte St1cs successiu It 
? lrance me! alt t lr agenc 
hrough your ingness to cooper- 
ate In ager I vements ana pride 
In your Work 
“You did 1 work from 12 to 15 
nours on ( ereiy Decause VOU 
wanted to make $200 or $300. You 
piannea your days work, you inter- 
. } + 2 . esis 
viewed you spects, primarily be- 
cause vou wanted youl agency to 
] 7 y + 
respond as neariy\ LUU pel ent as pos- 
1,7 } — . > want ' "7 
SIDI€ because you Wanted ft express 
vour loyalty t ana appreciation of! 
the event 1} 1 were ceiedrat and 
you want to show to yoursel!l, your 











general a t r compa! that 
pi oya are the inspiring 
n irg \ ] nwara Whe 
an S\ ve his work, he 
s happy and s ssf 
“You 1 " i nomentous 
achievemen ceed is effi 
cient courag s < nsurance me 
u 10S = ec ; 
Sé I are the tives 











Inflation Does Not Belong 
In Sales Talk 


The potential peril of inflation as 

1 barrier to the sale or conservatior 
f nsurance is frequently only a 
nebulous theory in the mind of the 
prospect r policynoider and an |t 
ead discounted by prompt and 
per action on the part of the agent 
inderstands this That is the 
ntention of E. E. Shurtleff, agency 


Company at Topeka, Kansas. Mr. 


Shurtleff told The Spectator that, as 




















] ] 
al Instance ot his point a ma re- 

entlv went into the home office of the 
Victory Life and asked what the sur- 
render value of his policies would be 
remarking tna f inflation came he 
preferred real estate ownership t 
} cy ow nership. 

Director Shurtleff t k the mar n- 
+) hic ffice went over the assets I 
the company with hin (indica g 
that a portion of the policy er’s 
Iunads were aiready n reali estat 
tnroug! selected mortgages, Witn 
others carefully diversified) and 
SI ved n n that | I ‘ | na t 
e! ttle actual effect and that ever 
f he paid premiums in inflation dol- 
lars and the policy were aid in infla- 
tion dollars he would st be a 
even.” The net result of the inter- 
\ Ww was that tne i! \ aer not 
nly did not take the surrends Value 
of his contracts but tl there 
pald premiums tnen due aqadl- 
t1or handed over a check including 
pa\ ment o! som pe ‘ oar ne nad 

reviously made 

Some agents are ro? t er- 
estin the idea of inflation in the 
rospect’s mind,” said Mr. Shurtleff, 
“and should distinguish caref e- 
tween what may be or a ten ary 
stu bal € In tne tr lgnts I tne 
prospect and what may really be a 

Vict T The mal Ss stirred 
and worried DV talk I nfiat I and 

e€ 18 in the n \ ca be smootn- 
ed « wit! ce ntelligent ex- 
} anatio7 ana a SI Ww I nina a 
strengtl The man wl s certain ir 
flat n will come presents a reai and 
iortunateiy, rare pri € 





CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Plea for a  Business- 


Operated Government 


\ y from the rank and file of 
Americans, by no means new but 
rowing in volume as the tax rat 

é i rise, is the “less Govern- 
n business and more business in 
Gi nme The phraseology varies 
) I ! the sar nore ef 
i pera ecessary Gover! 
| fu and e « lina 








essary A recent version 
lt prayer comes from 
he pen of Arthur D. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Business Papers, in an article titled 
“To Build a Common-Sense America.’ 
In part, Mr. Anderson said: 

“We would like to see more mer- 
chants in political life, if for no other 
hey understand turn- 
over, purchasing power, standards of 
living and those simple elements that 
ro into every-day existence. A few 
ess professors, lawyers, economists 
and men who venture ‘only in words’ 
and a few more men of experience 
men who venture their money in 
trade and business, men who put their 
heads and hands into the making of 
goods, pay envelopes and profits. 

“These are the new leaders we 
need in common-sense America, and 
it is not a matter of party nor of par- 
tisan politics. It is the whole truth, 
not the half, we want. It is the way 


we build, not a house of fears, but a 


Midland Life Requires 
Agents to Cut Lapses 


One of the major problems facing 
the life insurance companies in the 
Middle West, and particularly the 
smaller companies, is how to extend 
the average life of a policy. That 
opinion was expressed by Daniel 
Boone, president of the Midland Life 
of Kansas City and retiring member 
of the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention. 
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In former years the average life 


¢ 
gent 


of a policy might go as high as eis 
or nine years. Today that figure has 
dropped to between five and six years, 
says President Boone. The difference 
reflects to a large extent what has 
been taking place in the life insurance 
business. Companies, while not nec- 
essarily justified in undue optimism, 
according to President Boone, now 


te ] ” 3 


find that a “leveling o place is 


being reached and writings about 
equal lapsation. As changes occur, 
the alert life insurance executive must 
be ready to act in accordance with 
the needs of the moment rather than 


by any previously experienced or con- 


ceive 1 set of rul 3. 

President Boone believes that a 
fundamental method of increasing the 
average life of a policy is through 
agency training and, accordingly, the 


Midland Life of Kansas City is con- 
centrating on the renewal persistency 
of the business of its agents. For 
about a year now, the company’s 
agency contracts have contained a 
provision that the agent’s business 
shall hit a renewal persistency of 65 
per cent, otherwise the company ac- 
quires the contractual right to dis- 
continue the connection. That does 
not mean, says Mr. Boone, that can- 
cellation necessarily occurs whenever 
the agent does not have a renewal 
persistency of 65 per cent or better, 
but it does mean that the company 
ean take advantage of its rights. 
Usually, when renewals run under 
65 per cent, the Midland Life makes 
a thorough investigation of the causes 
in the case of each particular agent 
and then decides the extent of the 
agent’s responsibility for high lapse. 








BACK TO EARTH 


Why should we deny; why should we 
fight away from the fundamental concept 
of life insurance? Why should we not 
return to that fold of almost forgotten 
life insurance salesmen who make a living 
selling life insurance for protection pur- 
poses? The patience of the American 
people is almost unbelievably long, but 
sooner or later they're going to tire of 
all of us posing as investment salesmen 
just as they have tired of the specialist 
who only looks at the right ear. While 
much discussion is being made about 
constitutional right, let's realize our con- 
stitutional rights and sell life insurance 
for protection purposes. 


—WILSON SLICK 








The Midland Life, under its inten- 
sified agency work, has succeeded in 
raising the average amount per policy 
while at the same time bettering 
lapse rate and increasing renewals. 


In the case of one agent cited by 
President Boone, 231 applications 
were written for about $243,000 of 
business. In a recent series of tests 


under the new regime, the same man. 


wrote 78 applications for $98,000 of 


business. 


American Life Members 
Favor Non-Mediecal 


Non-medical life insurance is grow- 
n popularity with the company 


no 


members of the American Life Con- 
vention, according to a report recent 


issued as a pamphlet by that organi- 


zation, which had questioned tl 
members on their non-medical und 
writing practices and results. At 
present only 14 mpanies do _ not 
write this form of insurance, as com- 
pared with 23 listed in the last non- 
medical chart in January, 1951. 
Out of 116 companies writing 1 
medical insurance, 105 reported m 
or less favorable results, as follows 
Eighty-two stated their experien 








had been unqualified!y favorable, 
very favorable, five better than med 

cally examined business, one equal 

medical, one twice as favorable, two 
“satisfactory,” one favorable except 
for first three policy years and at 
older ages, one “apparently favor- 
able,” one fair, and six noted favor- 
able experience up to ages 35 or 4U. 
Of the others, one company reported 
experience unfavorable and four 


worse than on medically examined 





ro 


business. Four had entered the field 
so recently that their experience was 
inconclusive. 

Naturaliy, where the companies 
forego the protection of a medical 
examination, they have other means 
of reducing their risks, through in- 
spection, the good judgment of the 
agent, and restriction of the amount 
written. As was pointed out by 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager and 


general counsel of the Convention, all 





except three companies require in- 
spection in every non-medical case. 
One company does not require inspec- 
tion up to $2,000 when the business 1s 
written by experienced agents, and 

= 7 


one does not generally require it for 


$1,000 or less. The report stated 





























1! or 


ng event in 


ganized by 


ts deliberations 


\ 


~* 


110 companies wrote double in- 
ty on sub-standard and two did 
85 wrote disability waiver and 
lid not; 88 did not write the in- 
disability clause, but 25 did. 
of the companies issued 
tandard on a 


her, 98 
count of occupa- 


and 15 did not; 53 companies 


ann? + 
unt or 


d sub-standard on ac 


overweight, and 60 did not. 


Life Presidents Account 
For Stewardship 
fembers of the Association of 
ance Presidents, 
Waldorf-Astoria in 
the third 


Life 
meeting at the 
New York 


time since leaving the 


scene of their annual 


herings for a quarter of 


] 


renaer an 


a century, 
accounting of their 
the American people 
The theme of 


meeting will be “Life 


vardship to 
December 5 and 6. 
Insurance 
stewardship f one hundred 
eading 


on Americans,” and 


elaborate 





pertinent 
session. 


ses during the 


from mem- 








there will 





ks from leaders in 
The gv a south- 


state, a noted educator, and many 





vernor ot 


oa) J + + ; - ’ + 
S will feature this years meet- 
ne past year has been an eventtiul 
in life insurance and the coming 
a is looked forward to with 
siderable interest bv the entire 
ideraDie intere Dy the entire 


irance fraternity. The annual 


and summing up of the 
ionth by the membership of 
association has been an outstand- 


American affairs 


mntin 
unting 


f 


ever 





NEW YORK 








nee 1906 when the group was or- 
the executives of thirteen 
mpanies. Today the membership 
ludes nearly all leading companies 
the United States and Canada and 
are always impor- 
national news. 

Henry S. Nollen, the 
uitable Life Insurance Company of 
wa will chairman of the 
eeting and it is an interesting coin- 
that his Gerard S. 
llen, president of the Bankers Life 
mpany, will bring greetings from 
e American Life Convention, having 
en elected head of that organization 
the Chicago meeting last month. 


president of 
act as 


lence brother, 











In Re the late Roger D. 
Coverly’s Papers 


idventure 5471 — Wherein Roger 
D. Coverly loses another friend. 
Carl Schmidt died last week and left 
almost no life insurance, and Mr. Coverly 
has lost the friendship of Simon Haus, 
president of the Liberty National Bank. 
Mrs. Schmidt was formerly Emma Haus, 
Mr. Schmidt 


and Mr. Coverly were closest personal 


and was Mr. Haus's sister. 
friends, both having many of the same 
foibles and same failings. Mr. Coverly’'s 
not him to ask 


would permit 


Schmidt to 


pride 
Mr. 
life unless Mr. Schmidt first brought up 
the subject. Mr. Schmidt 
tended to do so, but was never quite 
ready, and died 


buy insurance on his 


always in- 
sad to relate before 
speaking. Mr. Haus, upon investigation, 


that would 


discovered he, personally, 
have to pay many Schmidt bills, as well 
as to provide for the future of his sister. 
He asked Mr. Coverly to call at the bank, 
and then in the most irate manner, told 
him he thought that Mr. Coverly had 
never been a real. friend of the family 
that he thought Carl 
have had some life insurance through 
and 
Mr. Coverly was a scoundre! with whom 
he wanted nothing further to do 

Mr. 
another friend, particularly inasmuch as 


surely would 


his closest friend that all in all 


Coverly much regretted losing 


he had a note due in less than sixty days 
at the Liberty National. 








Growth of Confidence In 
Local Institutions 


One good effect f the depression, 
opinion of Stephen M. Babbit, 

and founder of the 
American Insurance Company 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, has been the 
solidification of local confidence in 
Townsfolk 


Ter 
>Tiy 


in the 


president Great 





] al ananiesc ana Shan! 
local companies. and City 


dwellers, who forme were prone 
3 


} 


to regard local Middle Western com- 
panies as scarcely comparable to the 


ot the Dusiness, nave come t& 


Sante 
giar 








realize that the local c which 


storm 1s 


mpany 


weathered the as deserv 





any billion doll: 


says President Babbit, 


yf patronage as 
Further, 
many of the local companies have 


sucn 


unit. 


tained their financial integrity to 





an extent that assets in excess of lia- 


bilities may be compared favorably 
with any company in the life insur- 


ance business. Such a parallel is 


truly indicative of the particular com- 
Taken on 


had 


financial strength. 
the 


for every $100 of 


nanyv 
pany s 


is basis, Great American 
$121 


the close of operations at the 


liabilities at 
first of 
this year. 

The 


f depression proof, t 


of local confidence borr 
elieves Mr. Bab- 


. 
for the fact that his 


matter 


bit, is responsible 


rganization has had a gain of 300 


writings this far 


year so 


$?.000.000 in in- 


of about 


surance in force despite the adverse 
xperience n this respec observable 
among life companies as a whole. The 
Great American will probably have 
itten $4,000,000 in new business by 
the end of this year. 
As regards investments—and while 
neglecting the value of good gov- 
M ‘A - if 
\TS My vA 
HOME 7 Lf Fe 
TOWN i Or st 
rf co P 
+ SS | 





rnment and municipal issues—Pres 
ent ba t is a firm belie ne 
timate securit f sound mortgages 
It is indicative of the qualit f the 
mpany’s mortgage holdings that in 


turning some $165.000 of 


+ the vovernment r axchange for 
le governmen in excnange I 
nas, the ioss Was DUt 3$1,/UU an 
, 133+i the anmnane ; —— : 
in addition, the company received in 
terest, at 1e¢ nterest al! taxes 


Tax Fight on the Security 
Benefit Ass’n. 


Right now a nice little bit of fool- 
ng around is going on against the 
Security Benefit Association at To- 
peka, Kansas. It all harks back t 
an ancient feud too long in the telling 


to be repeated here but the outc 
the Circuit Court 


whereby 


IS @ sult pending in 


(for hearing in December) 
the county hopes t 


Asst 


reali estate 


get taxes on the 


hospital 


. + 
nnect 


fac e of 


were 


ciation’s 
property. 
it, it looks as though someone 
trying to dodge the tax gatherer, bu 
the truth is far different. 

The Kansas tax commission—and 


rightly—has long held 
}, 
I 


ana ¢ er 


On the 


that the hos- 


ii 


adjacent ulidings and about 


pital, 


445 acres should be left tax free on 


the humane ground that it was a 
tahl ; ; ratt ¢ 
charitable enterprise. As a matter of 
‘ a : , 
fact, the Security Benefit Association 
e1 


charges member patients $i per day 


and it costs $5 per day to keep them 
Furthermore, children and aged and 
infirm adults are charged nothing at 
all with the actual] result that the as- 
sociation pays four-fifths of the total 


ir) 
> Ph 


sts and only 
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offsetting revenue from the inmates. 
The claim to charity is thus well es- 
tablished. 

The county, however, was not satis- 
fied with the tax commission’s ruling 
and wanted its pound of flesh; ap- 
parently egged on by certain interests 
inimical to the management of the 
S.B.A. it has appointed H. T. Fisher, 
head of the Kansas Life (and cur- 
rently receiver for the Bank Savings 
Life), to prosecute for the taxes. Mo- 
tion by the county for taxes went to 
the Cireuit Court where it is now 
lodged. Attorneys for the Security 
Benefit Association have filed a de- 
murrer to the motion and if it goes 
against them there will be a prompt 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

In its attempt to collect taxes on 
the hospital properties of the associa- 
tion, the county will seek to prove in 
court that the hospital facilities of 
the S.B.A. are being used as a direct 
adjunct to business getting in the life 
insurance field. H. T. Fisher, at- 
torney for the county and president 
of the Kansas Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Topeka, has pointed out that 
the fact that the State tax commis- 
sion has listed the properties as non- 
taxable on the ground that they are 
for charity does not bar the county 
from its effort to collect taxes. Pre- 
liminary hearing in the matter will 
go before the courts this month. 


Kansas Commissioner 
On States’ Rights 


Firm believer in States’ rights, at 
least insofar as they apply to insur- 
ance company operations, is Charles 
F. Hobbs, veteran insurance commis- 
sioner of Kansas. Commissioner 
Hobbs expressed his views on this 
point to a representative of The Spec- 
ator in his office at Topeka, Kansas, 
recently when he said: 

“An insurance company domiciled 
in this State receives its authority to 
do business from Kansas. It is brought 
into being as a corporate entity by 
the State of Kansas. It is regulated 
and supervised under laws made by 
the legislature of Kansas. It is cen- 
sured, if censure be needed, by the 
State insurance department which 
Kansas has established. The highest 
courts of Kansas are available for the 
settlement of disputes. It is, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that some 
cases arising out of insurance com- 
pany operation are permitted to go 
to Federal courts for adjudication.” 

The established procedure of a 
State insurance department, instituted 
by its laws and functioning in the in- 
terests of the policyholders of the par- 
ticular commonwealth, should not be 
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interfered with by Federal jurisdic- 
tions which cannot be as familiar with 
the circumstances as are domestic su- 
pervisory officers. That is the con- 


viction expressed by Commissioner 


Hobbs. It will be recalled that the 
objections of his department to some 
of the operations of the Bank Savings 
Life of Topeka, now in receivership, 
were overruled only to have their 
necessity proved by the subsequent 
receivership of that company. 





Receivership Proceedings 
Draw Criticism 

Sharp criticism of the Kansas In- 
surance Department is frequently 
heard these days in connection with 
the receivership of the Bank Savings 
Life of Topeka. Commentators say, 
first, that departmental supervision 
should have been rigidly exercised in 
the case of the Bank Savings Life 
long before this summer. Secondly, 
they shake disapproving heads over 
the appointment as receiver of a man 
who is already chief executive of an- 
other life insurance company, the 
Kansas Life also of Topeka. That 
man is H. T. Fisher and he is, in 
addition, representing the county in 
an effort to collect taxes from the 
Security Benefit Association of To- 
peka on the hospital properties which 
it owns and which the State tax com- 
mission has held free of tax on the 
grounds that they are charitable en- 
terprises only, since inmates pay but 
a small fraction of the cost of main- 
tenance. 

For the head of an active life in- 
surance company to be in charge of 
the receivership of a defunct life in- 
surance company and, further, to be 
acting against a legal reserve organ- 
ization (the S.B.A. is on that basis 
now) all at the same time strikes 
some observers as “scarcely cricket.” 

On the other hand there are those 
who feel that the Kansas Department 
is acting for the best and will make 
every effort to have the business of 
the Bank Savings Life remain with 
a Kansas organization. About $12,- 
000,000 of the Bank Savings policies 
are said to be from Kansas policy- 
holders; a fact which would lend 
color to a move toward retention in 
Kansas. Nigger in the woodpile is 
the report that more than half of the 
mortgages held by the Bank Savings 
Life are in default and that the in- 


side situation contains the ingredients 
of a remarkable hangover. 

The adherents of the Kansas in- 
surance commissioner point out that 
the courts blocked him at every turn 
when he sought to put a rein on the 
Bank Savings Life. When the com- 
missioner refused to issue agents’ li- 
censes, the courts overruled him and 
also held against other steps which 
he took to conserve the company prior 
to receivership. Furthermore, it must 
be recalled that the courts named the 
present receiver and gave him author- 
ity over the final chapter in the his- 
tory of the Bank Savings Life. 


Kansas City Life Is 
Not Interested 


“The Kansas Life Insurance Com- 
pany will not put in a bid for the 
business of the Bank Savings Life 
Insurance Company.” That definite 
statement was made to The Spectator 
by Hugh T. Fisher, president of the 
Kansas Life of Topeka, who is also 
the court-appointed receiver for the 
Bank Savings Life of Topeka. Said 
President Fisher: “The Kansas Life 
will put in no bid, not because any of 
our officers feel that the business of 
the Bank Savings Life is not a valu- 
able property, but because it would be 
a breach of trust for me, as president 
of the Kansas Life, to bid for the 
business of a company of which I am 
receiver by court order.” 

Mr. Fisher also declared that ru- 
mors that a bid put in earlier by a 
certain company were groundless. “At 
the present time,” he insisted, “there 
are no bids before the receiver at all. 
Furthermore, the apparently wide- 
spread belief that the business of the 
Bank Savings Life will not be per- 
mitted to go outside the hands of 
Kansas companies is without founda- 
tion. The receiver will entertain any 
and all bids made and the courts will 
pass on the one most fayorable to 
policyholders and best calculated to 
maintain their rights. Payment of 
death claims of the Bank Savings 
Life is being made up to date and will 
continue to be made as promptly as 
possible. The responsibility of the 
receiver is primarily to policyholders 
and to the best interests of insurance 
generally. It is my intention as re- 
ceiver to uphold that responsibility 
to the fullest.” 

Among the companies investigating 
the value and business of the Bank 
Savings Life, with a view to possible 
acquisition, are the United Benefit 
Life of Omaha; Security Mutual of 
Lincoln; Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City; and Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne. 
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Diamond and a Policy 
Engagements 

Statisticians of the United States 
Government recently published a sur- 
vey directed to the jewelry trade 
showing that approximately one mil- 
lion marriages are consummated in 
this country each year. The number 
fell a bit under that number in 1933, 
as a natural trend of the hard times, 
but indications are that this deficit in 
the matrimonial market will be more 
than compensated this year. Fully 
three-fourths of all marriages are 
preceded by the gift of a diamond 
ring, ranging in value, for the better 
part of the gifts, from $25 to $500. It 
is further disclosed that America 
purchases about two-thirds of the 
diamond production of the world. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
publication of the above mentioned 
statistics, an item was printed in the 
daily press which told of the auction- 
ing of a one million dollar fortune in 
diamonds and other precious stones 
in the city of Philadelphia. Another 
of the once large fortunes of America 
had gone by the boards and the still 
affluent citizens of the “Main Line” 
district gathered at the scene of the 
tragedy to bid something well under 
$200,000 for the entire lot of jewels. 








Life insurance salesmen have long 
since learned to scan the society news 
for announcements of engagements 
and have capitalized this source of 
new prospects quite thoroughly. But 
wouldn’t it be a good idea if many of 
these young men would take a, for ex- 
ample, $100 ring instead of a $200, 
and use the difference for the first 
premium on a life insurance policy— 
something which cannot be auctioned 
at a loss of more than four for one? 
Or for less than one for one. 

Or, while new laws are made so 
easily, it might be a good idea to get 
one on the books demanding that 
every diamond engagement ring be 
wrapped in a life insurance contract 
of $1,000 minimum value. 


Correction on Postal 
National Life 
On page 191 of the Life Insurance 
Year Book for 1935, under the caption 
“Historical Data,” reference is made 
to the Postal National Life Insurance 
Company as being “controlled by the 
Public Insurance Security Corpora- 


tion which owns a working control of 


the company.” 

This is incorrect: the statement 
pertains to another company. The 
stockholders of the Postal National 
Life Insurance Company are individu- 
als and no holding corporation is in- 
terested in any way. 

Under the heading ‘“Administra- 
tion” reference is further made as 
follows—“its home office building, val- 
ued at $84,708 which is 87.69 per cent 
of the total real estate owned.” This, 
too, is incorrect as the Postal National 
does not own a home office building, 
nor has it any real estate. The fol- 
lowing gives the historical background 
on this company: 


The Postal National Life nsurance 
Company of America, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, was ncorporated Jan. 10 


1929, and licensed in June, 1929, by the 
New York Insurance Department. It had 
a capital of $150,000 and surplus of $150,- 
000, a total of $300,000 without any de- 
duction for organization expenses Its 
incorporators are identified with the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. Date of annual 
meeting, third Wednesday in January 
Administration—This company is strict- 
ly proprietary in character. It will share 
the surplus insurance of the Postal Life 
through reinsurance. Reinsurance will be 
accepted from other companies also. I 
operates on the general agency pla! It 
Was examined as of Dec. 31, 1933, in 1934 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 
Cc 





asses of Insurance Written — The 
company has elected to write non-par- 
ticipating policies. It is qualified to write 
life, accident and health contracts, and 


will provide waiver premiums in case 
of tgtal and permanent disability, and 


double indemnity n case of accidental 
death. 

The company sets no limit to the largest 
amount it will write on one life, but at 
the start it will retain but $5,000 In- 
surance on women is written on the same 
basis as men. All the regular standard 
igrms of contracts are written, including 
ordinary life, 190, 15 and 20 payment life, 


and endowments. 

Insurance Outstan 

Non participat 

Reserve Basis 516 per cent, 
modified, preliminary term (Tllinois stand- 
ard) select and ultimate. 

Officers: C. H. Jackson, president; M. J 
Denda, vice-president: George Kolodny, 
secretary and actuary; John B. Wyckoff, 
treasurer. 

Director C. H. Jackson, John R. Bur- 
ton, M. J. Denda, George H. Grone, C. W. 
Jackson, George Kolodny, W. J. McIndoe, 
Melville Minton, L. O. Schmidt. M. S 
Squires, J. E. Switzer, J. B. Wyckoff 
f B. Jordat 

Operates in New Jersey, New York. 


National Ad Men Meet 


All phases of life insurance adver- 
tising were discussed during the 
insurance group meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers’ 
convention at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, October 27th to Oc- 
tober 30th. 

Arthur A. Fisk, advertising man- 
ager of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, was chairman 
of the insurance group at this meet- 
ing. He also is vice-president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted to “Methods of Copy-Test- 
ing.” “Ways of Changing Copy in 
Order to Keep Consumer Interest,” 
and “Rates and Circulation.” 


Varying plan 





Acquisition and Invest- 
ment Control 


Approving any and all moves which 
may tend to reduce the acquisition 
cost per $1,000 of indemnity, Presi- 
dent Herbert K. Lindsley of the 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company at Wichita, Kansas, yet 
feels that primary stress now belongs 
on the solution of investment prob- 
lems, particularly so far as companies 
in his territory are concerned. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Lindsley is retir- 
ing president of the American Life 
Convention and is a member of its 
executive committee. 

Practically every phase of acqui- 
sition cost in the life insurance busi- 
ness, says President Lindsley, is di- 
rectly within the scope of the com- 
panies’ operation and is, to a large 
extent, controllable by managerial 
reins. The same does not hold true 
as regards investments. Most of the 
factors which come into play with re- 
gard to a life insurance company’s 
investment portfolio are beyond the 
direct control of the company. By 
that Mr. Lindsley meant that the 
failure or success of a railroad, for 
instance, cannot be either brought 
about or prevented directly by a life 
insurance company owning bonds of 
the common carrier. The same would 
hold true for municipal issues and for 
stocks and would be partially true of 
mortgage holdings. Therefore, be- 
lieves President Lindsley, the invest- 
ment problem is largely a matter of 
careful study and selection. 

By choosing agents cautiously; by 
training them properly and intensive- 
ly; by taking steps to curtail over- 
head expenses; and in various other 
ways a life insurance company can 
bring down the cost of putting busi- 
ness on its books, although it cannot 
take such steps as regards the oper- 
ation of units in which it makes 
investments. With the entire invest- 
ment situation in a precarious con- 
dition, President Lindsley consequent- 
ly lays strong emphasis on the need 
for study of where the money goes 
for placement with hope of security 
and adequate interest return. He 
does not, at the moment, favor Fed- 
eral housing mortgages offered at 5 
per cent and thinks that small resi- 
dence mortgages can be viewed with 
a jaundiced eye. Mortgage invest- 
ments which were bad two years ago 
have shown but little, if any improve- 
ment, Mr. Lindsley told The Specta- 
tor. On the other hand he thinks 
that sound mortgages, personally ex- 
amined and so located as to be almost 
under the eyes of portfolio officials, 
continue a prime investment. 
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LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS AND RESEARCH 
BUREAU HOLD JOINT MEETING IN CHICAGO 


OST elaborate meals begin with 
M appetizers of various kinds, but 
the mental meal served up at the joint 
convention of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insur- 
Research Bureau, in 
Chicago, on Monday, went directly to 


ance Sales 


a substantial main course as embodied 
in the talks made by H. G. Kenagy, 
assistant manager of the bureau, and 
L. S. Morrison, bureau consultant. 
Here was what the members of the 
convention had been wanting. Here 
was the main theme on which the 
bureau had been criticized sub rosa 
for a considerable time on account of 
its failure to attack the problem be- 
fore. It all involved agency costs and 
management and tied in with the new 
plan for concentrating research in 


direction, 


_@. - 





al x 
+ CENCY 
OFFICERS 
- = —_——— —_— —_ 


3oth Mr. Kenagy and Mr. Morrison 
dealt with facts, and the delegates 
at the session “ate them up.” With 
A. L. Dern, chairman of the bureau’s 
directors and vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
flanked on the rostrum by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
bureau, Mr. Morrison cited the results 
of research on costs with a single 
company. He warned his hearers that 
this was not productive of results 
which could be a hard and fast guide, 
but served only as a criterion for 
measurement. He said that about $6 
per $1,000 was the cost above the 
general agent’s contract and that 
$1,000,000 of insurance would give 
an anticipated profit of $106,000 in 
20 years. Also that a non-participat- 
ing company can invest $22.50 per 
$1,000 and come out even at the end 
of 20 years. Ordinary life is the most 
profitable form and as _ production 
rate increases, less and less can be 
spent for acquisition if the company 
is to break even. 

As forecast in these pages at the 
time of the meeting of the National 
Association of Life underwriters in 
Des Moines, Iowa, late this summer, 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau will begin immediately to de- 
vote less attention to its functions as 
a clearing house of information in the 
business of life insurance and turn 
its facilities in the direction of pure 
research. That research will concern 
itself entirely with the selection, cost, 
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training and development of agents, 
general agents and agency managers 
and will be a real effort to solve these, 
the major problems of life insurance. 
Under the new concept of the bureau’s 
duties, this research division bids fair 
to outstrip all other of its activities 
although the regular work of the 
bureau will be continued. 


A Fact-Finding Basis 


Chairman Dern declared that it was 
high time to attack the sales problems 
of life insurance on a fact finding 
basis and said that the bureau in 
carrying out this procedure would 
concentrate on specific replies to the 
following questions: 1. What can the 
agency department afford to pay for 
new business? 2. How can agents best 
be selected? 3. What compensation 
shall be paid agents? 4. What is a 
proper analysis of general agents’ and 
managers’ contracts and what com- 
pensation may properly be paid them? 
5. What are the best uses and what 
are the basic costs and returns of ad- 
vertising? 6. How can agents be 
shown the high road to success? and 
7. How can the persistency of busi- 
ness be improved? ° 

Cost of the new effort toward gen- 
uine research in sales problems will 
be contributed to the bureau by the 
companies on a pro rata basis com- 
parable to each company’s present 
bureau dues. 


"Patent Medicine Sellers" 


In an effort to improve the factual 
foundation for sales plans, William 
P. Worthington, superintendent of 
agencies of the Home Life of New 
York, struck a vulnerable spot when 
he said that the general sales plans 
of the business are not tuned to the 
type of sales representatives which 
the companies are seeking. Career 
selling and not patent medicine vend- 


ing must be the goal of the life pro- 








1935-1936 Officers of the 
Research Bureau 


Chairman of the Board of Directors: 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis. 

Vice-chairman: George H. Hunt 
superintendent of agencies, Imperial 
Life of Toronto. 

Board members: Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president, Penn Mutual Life; Henry E. 
North, vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
H. K. Lindsley, president, Farmers and 
Bankers Life, Wichita; S. T. Whatley, 
vice-president, Aetna Life; R. B. Rich- 
ardson, vice-president, Montana Life. 

Executive Committee: W. W. Jaeaer, 
vice-president, Bankers Life, Des Moines; 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life; C. D. Devlin, superinten- 
dent of agencies, Confederation Life; 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee; 
Frazar B. Wilde, vice-president, Con- 
necticut General Life, Hartford. 

The Life Officers’ Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: 
Chairman, H. M. Holderness, vice-presi- 
dent Connecticut Mutual Life; Henry B. 
Sutphen, vice-president Prudential; Edwin 
A. Olson, president, Mutual Trust Life, 
and J. M. Waddell, agency manager, 
Pilot Life. 








ducer, declared Mr. Worthington, who 
gave his opinion that high pressure 
methods in the past have brought 
about prospect resistance as it is 
found today. 

Rather than call on new people 
every day, the successful life insur- 
ance salesman should plan a perma- 
nent clientele, the speaker urged, just 
as other professional men build a 
circle of clients and patients. The 
sales plan of a progressive company 
must be welded around a definite sales 
principle instead of around a particu- 
lar general agent or agents, and the 
lifting of general agents to this prin- 
ciple should be done intensively and 
progressively. 

Using the methods outlined by him, 
Mr. Worthington said that the Home 
Life had an increase of about 26 per 
cent in new business with a decrease 
of 16 per cent in full time men under 
contract. 








A recent gathering of qualified members of the GALIC Club, production organization of the 

Great American Life Insurance Company at Hutchinson, Kansas. The photograph was taken 

in front of the company's home-office building and in the group may be seen President Stephen 
M. Babbit and Mrs. Babbit; Treasurer W. S. Thompson; and Secretary F. A. Haddan. 
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Million Dollar Producer 


On Sales Fundamentals 

William H. Burns, Philadelphia life 
insurance broker who thus far this 
year has paid for more than $5,000,- 


000 of business, told a special meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters just how he does 
it. 

The meeting, the first of a series 
to be held under the auspices of the 
educational committee, was held in 
conjunction with the Philadelphia 
Fiduciaries Association and found the 


Rose Room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
jammed with life insurance men and 
women and trust company men. Mil- 
lard R. Orr, general agent Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life and former presi- 
dent of the association, presided. 

Mr. Burns, in his interesting ad- 
dress, cited arguments and mode of 
operation tending toward eliminating 
disagreements on the part of pros- 
pects. He also gave a two-interview 
sales talk and arguments that he had 
used in successful canvasses. 

He started off by saying that there 
vere three fundamentals necessary to 
successful underwriting. 

The one that means so much to 
us all—proper mental attitude. 

2—-Knowledge of your business and 
how to apply it, expressing it in lan- 
guage that is interesting and under- 
standable to the layman. 

-Confidence and willingness to 
work with courage, challenging cir- 
cumstances that might depress us on 
the road to success. 

“Any one who has acquired these 
fundamentals, together with a definite 
plan, is a well organized institution 
within himself and all he needs is 


. ’ 
action. 


The Three Types 


He then went on to state that 
“there are three distinct types of 
cases for personal life insurance. 

“First—The case of a man without 
an estate, where the life insurance 
becomes the entire estate. 

“Second—The man with an average 
size estate, which has resulted from 
the accumulation of a _ substantial 
salary, or an interest in an average 
size business. 

“Third—The wealthy man or large 
estate. It would be well to keep clear- 
ly in mind, the three types of cases, 
and, at the same time, recognize the 
very important fact that there are 
only three needs for personal life in- 
surance, excluding bequest insurance, 
and they are ‘clean-up,’ ‘back-log,’ and 
the ‘investment feature.’ 

“These three needs apply to each 
type of case. For illustration, let us 
take the man without an estate who 
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One Reason for Increased Highway Deaths 


carries only $10,000 life insurance. 
You can readily see that it will take 
approximately $1,000 for clean-up, to 
take care of illness, burial and other 
obligations, leaving only $35 a month 
for the family to live on—$9,000 for 
back-log to replace the income that 
will be eliminated with him. 

“If the buyer clearly understands 
the picture, he will immediately real- 
ize the need to build a back-log to 
produce a more adequate income and, 
at the same time, recognize the in- 
vestment feature of life insurance for 
his own best interests. 

“The job for the underwriter is 
one of presenting a case with eye 
appeal and three powerful reasons for 
each need. Not more. More reasons 
tend to weaken your case. The finesse 
of salesmanship is to repeat each 
powerful need. The public doesn’t 
always get it the first time or the 
second time.” 








Lunden-Moore and 
Annuities 


David A. Lunden-Moore, whose annu- 
ity series appeared in The Spectator and 
attracted widespread comment, will offer 
a course of lectures on "The Logic and 
Mathematical Simplicity of Life Insurance 
and Annuities" at the Bankers Club, New 
York City, beginning January 14. The 
fee for ten lectures is ten dollars; the 
time, 4:30 to 6:00 P.M. 








Qualifications of Agency 
Supervisor 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13—To be a 
successful leader, one must secure 
both respect and liking and must set 
an example for his men, Warren K. 
Magruder, general agent Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Baltimore, told the 
November luncheon-meeting of the 
supervisors association of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

“A good supervisor,” he declared, 
“is the poorest paid job in my opinion. 
A good supervisor is a potential good 
general agent. One good point— 
You’re learning and will avoid the 
capital loss when you do become a 
general agent. 

“If you don’t get a kick out of 
your job, you can make more money 
and get farther by personal sales- 
manship.” 

Magruder contended that leadership 
was not something acquired in a day 
or a week or a month. “It’s constant.” 
He went on to say that other factors 
entered into the job. “Everyone of us 
has a different way of selling. In 
training, we can only give the funda- 
mentals. If a man is any good, he'll 
get away from that and develop his 
own personal method. We must do 
things when we are coaching or train- 
ing that we wouldn’t do ourselves if 
we were out selling.” 
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The Life Insurance Contract 


NE of the oldest forms of 

contract known to the law 

and one which is universally 
respected is a contract for life in- 
surance, 

The transaction of life insurance 
was one of the first business activities 
to be conducted in the various states 
in the United States in the form of a 
corporate enterprise. 


Primarily Simple 


As originally drawn many years 
ago, the ordinary contract of life 
insurance was short and simple and 
the conditions of the policies few in 
number. In conformity with the busi- 
ness principles adopted by those en- 
trusted with the destinies of life in- 
surance companies from their incep- 
tion, these companies have steadily 
and constantly sought to improve the 
contract of insurance and to make 
the same more attractive to prospec- 
tive risks. Life insurance companies 
through actuarial demonstrations have 
unceasingly endeavored to give a full 
and complete answer to what is gen- 
erally the first question propounded 
to the agent in the field by the con- 
templated policy holder, namely, 
“what is it that I secure for myself, 
for my designated beneficiaries, in 
exchange for the premium I am ex- 
pected to pay?” In the parlance of 
the industrial salesman the question 
is, “what do I get for my money?” 
One answer took the form of an in- 
corporation in the ordinary life policy 
of a clause that for a stipulated pre- 
mium, the insurer would waive pay- 
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ment of its premiums if the insured 
should become permanently disabled 
during the life of the policy, and in 
addition thereto, would pay to the 
insured certain disability benefits. No 
such clause could be expected to es- 
cape judicial construction or interpre- 
tation because it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the meaning of 
words begets individual definition and 
is not a matter of exact or scientific 
measurement. 


Interesting Legal Aspect 


As a consequence, cases involving 
such a construction constitute an in- 
teresting portion of insurance judica- 
ture. One of these cases is Ginell vs. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 205 A.D. 494, reversed, 237 
N. Y. 554. The facts were that Ginell, 
a man under 60 years of age, had 
paid the premiums required to keep 
his policy in force. Falling a victim 
of tuberculosis and thereby becoming 
disabled, he claimed the disability was 
of a permanent nature covered by the 
policy and therefore the premiums 
were waived during the disability and 
he was entitled to receive monthly 
benefits payable after proof of the 
total permanent disability. The claim 
was resisted by the carrier. In the 
Trial Court his contention was sus- 
tained. The Appellate Division af- 
firmed by a divided court, voting two 
to three. The Court of Appeals— 
the court of last resort—reversed the 
lower courts and dismissed the com- 
plaint, adopting a dissenting opinion 
filed in the Appellate Division by Jus- 


tice Van Kirk. In writing said dis- 
sent, Justice Van Kirk stated among 
other things as follows: 


“The construction approved gives 
no natural meaning to the word 
‘permanent.’ If the meaning ap- 
proved be the true meaning the 
word ‘permanent’ could as well 
have been omitted from the policy. 
or the word ‘temporary’ substituted. 
Under the terms of the policy the 
premium is to be waived and the 
payment made if due proof to the 
company of the total permanent 
disability be made. The payment 
is not dependent upon actual total 
permanent disability, but on proof 
of such; and it is no uncommon 
experience that that is established 
by proof to be a fact which in truth 
was never a fact. The policy de- 
fines certain losses of members 
which shall conclusively establish 
permanent total disability, but 
leaves it open to proof that total 
permanent disability exists due to 
other inflictions or afflictions. The 
insured did not suffer a permanent 
total disability within the class de- 
fined as such. It must have been 
a matter of common understand- 
ing between the parties to such in- 
surance policy that a_ condition 
which at the time appeared to 
cause total and permanent disabil- 
ity would often improve; and it is 
very natural to provide in the con- 
tract that if that which appeared to 
be a total permanent disability did 
improve, the benefits should not be 
realized. The provision that the 
benefits should be realized during 
the continuance of the total dis- 
ability only does not indicate to me 
that the parties contemplated that 
the word ‘permanent’ was a syno- 
nym of ‘temporary,’ in light of the. 
to me, significant fact that the 
benefits are to be realized upon 
proof of total disability being fur- 
nished rather than upon actual 
total disability. The realization of 
the benefits is to begin six months 
after the proof is furnished. This 
is said to indicate that the total 
disability which continued for six 
months is to be considered perma- 
nent disability within the meaning 
of the policy. There is another 
view that can be taken of this. In- 
asmuch as the benefits are to be 
paid upon proof of disability there 
were six months allowed as days of 
grace to confirm the proof before 
any payments need be made. 

“The insurance company in this 
ease refused to allow any of the 
benefits for total permanent dis- 
ability on the ground that the proof 
did not show total permanent dis- 
ability. If the word ‘permanent’ in 
the policy has any natural meaning 
at all, there was no proof furnished 
of a total permanent disability. 
Each doctor said plaintiff would re- 
cover, and one of the physicians 
named the time about one year 
with accuracy; the other named a 
longer period than was required 
for recovery. One physician said 
plaintiff was not suffering from a 
total permanent disability; the 
other said he was, but stated the 
time within which he would prob- 
ably recover. How can this evidence 
be held to furnish proof of total 
permanent disability, without which 
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proof the benefits are not to be en- 
joyed? The physician's statement 
that plaintiff was suffering from a 
permanent disability is but his con- 
struction of the contract, not his 
opinion of plaintiff’s condition. 

“There is a natural feeling that. 
after an insurance company has 
received its premium, it ought not 
to be allowed to avoid its respon- 
sibility and the just rule is that 
policies should be construed strict- 
ly against the company which has 
drafted its provisions. But to se- 
cure these benefits an additional 
premium of forty-four cents a year 
is paid. It certainly could not 
have been expected by the parties 
that the risk of liability under 
this clause was considerable; and, 
where the words used have a com- 
mon and ordinary meaning, it 
seems to me the defendant is en- 
titled to the benefit of that. The 
learned justice at the Trial Term 
cited a number of authorities and 
illustrations indicating that the 
word ‘permanent’ does not always 
mean ‘forever’ (119 Misc. Rep.. 
167); but he has cited none which 
indicate that the word ‘permanent’ 
sometimes means ‘temporary’; and 
in no case was the word ‘permanent’ 
given a construction in conflict 
with its ordinary meaning in the 
connection used.” 


In the foregoing, the disability was 


held not to be permanent even though 
the recovery might come from natural 


auses. It may be asked with logic 
what result would the courts reach if 
recovery could come only through sur- 


treatment. 


Surgery vs Disability 


is problem also has been an- 


wered by the courts in Lubow vs. 


Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 152 Mise. 62. The plaintiff 


eld a policy of life insurance issued 


he defendant containing the pro- 


vision for payment to the insured of 


ain benefits in the event he suf- 


ered from a total and permanent 


isability. In 1931, the insured was 





tricken with illness from Greavis 


sease commonly known as _ hyper- 


hyroidism. He filed proof in sup- 


rt of his claim to receive the disa- 
ility benefits contemplated by the 
licy. In 1933 a surgical operation 


was performed upon the plaintiff with 


favorable result. Upon recovery he 
ued for the disability benefits claimed 
) have accrued during his illness and 
ry the premiums paid during the time 
f his disability. Judgment went 
gainst the plaintiff, the court using 
1e following language: 


“The question § presented is 
whether an apparent permanent 
disability is, for the period of such 
incapacitation, compensable under 
a provision predicating payment 
of benefits only upon total and per- 
manent disability, where the _ in- 
sured has recovered from the ap- 
parently permanent disability at 


the time of the suit. A secondary It was for him to choose between 


question is whether the defendant a life of pain and enforced idle- 
may take advantage of the cure. ness, and the chance of rehabili- 
to escape liability for the period tation through surgery. He cour- 
of apparent permanent disability. ageously chose the latter course. 
since the cure was effected by a and won back his health. Now that 
surgical operation, voluntarily sub- he is cured it would be a debase- 
mitted to by plaintiff, who was un- ment of reason, however much his 
der no contractual obligation to claim may excite sympathy, to sa» 
submit thereto, and since without that he is permanently disabled. 

the aid of surgery, here would “The policy does not cover tem- 
probably be no abatement of what porary disabilities, however griev- 


seemed to be a permanent in- ous. The court must take the con- 
capacitation. tract as it finds it. It cannot re- 
“I deem Ginell v. Prudential write the policy, nor supply omis- 
Insurance Co. of America (237 sions to cover unspecified con- 
VN. Y., 554) decisive of the first tingencies. _Its duty may not end 
question. There the plaintiff ap- with a reading of the letter of the 
parently totally and permanently policy. It may, perhaps, read be- 
disabled. recovered from his mal- tween the lines to ascertain the fair 
ady. He sued for disability bene- implications of the contract. Still 
fits for the period of temporary it is ‘not at liberty to revise while 
total disability. Holding that the professing to construe. (Sun P. & 
policy did not cover such a situ- ’: Assn, v. Remington P. & P. Co.. 
ation. and that the insured was ob- 235 NV. Y.. 338, 346.) Benevolent 
viously not permanently disabled interpolation may not be substi- 
where, admittedly. he had been tuted for interpretation. The no- 
cured, the Court of Appeals re- tion of what would be a desirable 
versed a recovery in behalf of the result must yield to the result dic- 
plaintiff. (205 App. Div., 494.) tated by the contract of the par- 
“The same conclusion would ties. ‘While it is highly important 
follow whether the cure resulted gy an ae — ro 
from natural recovery or through pe permnstee a oe 
surgery {Gan Buhaime «. Pre policyholders, it is equally im- 
dential Insurance Co. of America. portant . . - that the prervessens 
167 Atl.. 269.) of insurance policies which are 
“Tene. plaintiff ey clearly and definitely set forth in 
e. p a> - . 
: : < : appropriate language . . . should 
ligation to attempt to relieve him- praca ‘ Ges 
all ak Gis sine eniitinn ts be maintained unimpaired by 
= 2 loose and ill-considered interpre- 


re . He —— mae bound to tations.” (Williams rv. Union Cent. 
place his life in jeopardy for the Life Ins. Co.. 291 U. S.. 170. 180; 
financial advantage of the de- “2 1 Ed 443. 449.) . ’ 
fendant. (Finkelstein rv. Metro- ae ee eee ' 

politan Life Insurance Co.. 151 While decisions serve as guides t 
Mise., 113.*) lf he rejected surg- all parties concerned with the execu- 
ery as a means for relief, and tiie: cad Metadata. Wee Melee 
thereby remained disabled. and nina Micsrmcranests lea Ceeaii eres = pay 
the disability was found to be per- I they cannot be expecte ac- 
manent. he might recover per- mplish finality just s ng as words 
manent disability benefits. not- the medium of expressior f humar 
withstanding his refusal to be op- a els eae 
erated upon. (Finkelstein rv. Met- woe Peg “es Stace es ° ite ai 


ropolitan Life Ins. Co.. vr. supra.) a 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


The ONE Certain Protection... 
The ONE Safe Investment... . 


To how many of your investments can 


you point as being worth the same in 
dollars and safety as they were in 1929? 
It is heartening to note that Life Insur- 
ance is still the same safe sanctuary of 
protection, the same sterling asset that it 
has been for more than one hundred 


years in America. 


lustrated than during the 
years 1929 to 1933. 


American business history 
holds no parallel to the 


records of life insurance Of all forms of business in 


this country, it safely may 
be said that none suffered 


companies in weathering 
depression periods with 


flying colors. so little damage as the in- 


stitution of Life Insurance. 
Vision 


The stewardship, It is during troubled times 


and acumen of American that Life Insurance proves 


life insurance manage- itself a citadel in which all 


ment was never better il- men may take refuge. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
GERARD 8S. NOLLEN, President 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN ITS 57TH YEAR 
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We Do Not Believe in a Cold 
Canvass ...- Make It Warm! 


Cold canvass’’ chills the courage of an Agent 

For that reason we place in the hands of our field representatives 
canvassing material aglow with the warmth of human interest 
and friendliness that attracts attention and ertracts informatior 


swiftly and pleasantly. 


This is one of the big reasons the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company is entering the home stretch and the Amer 
ican home with mvre business on its books than at any time ir 
its history 


(There is a distinct and separate department in the Home Office 


whose only function is to help agents find the way to new homes 
quickly and directly, via advanced canvass procedure, Radio 
newspaper publicity, seasoned ideas—comprehensive, complete 


and unduplicated. ) 


tke NATIONAL 


5} HOME OFFICE 
NATIONAL BLDG. 


[NATIONAL 





LIFE AND Wig Ste 
ACCIDENT so000 WATTS 


lxsurance Compan Yy Inc 


C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. R. WILLS, President 












































DANN M MOM MOM OO Men 


$$ (No. 1 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} $ § 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 
regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 
this station. 


No one escapes the persistent reiteration of every station 
announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home 
Office Building . . . and the Southland Life's own programs, 
three times a week, are the best in the South. 


If you would like to associate with a Company like this, 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


U NITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All in ONE POLICY: 

. IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5.00 

IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,060 

. IF wet! FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 

a8 

IF CEITAIN L pares ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 

family $15 

. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should tctally incapacitate you—it will pay 
you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 

(Non-Cancellabie) —( Non-Proratable 
IN AODITION: 

. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 
will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits 
Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 

No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 
rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 
AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ECONOMICAL? 


That’s only half the story! 


Life Insurance is not only a good investment but the 
greatest of bargains. It is the only investment that can 
be purchased in large amounts on a long time payment 
plan without interest charge. It is a man’s guarantee of 
success to the end of his days. 


We, the directors of the Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany, give thanks that we have had a share in the build- 
ing of the great institution of Life Insurance—in the 
placing in the hands of our fellow-men this guaranteed 
investment, and pledge ourselves to carry on, through 
the future years, the high standards of this great insti- 
tution. 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 









































With the Editors 


Actual vs. Expected 


eee compilation showing the 
percentage which the actual 
mortality bears to the expected 
mortality according to the mortal- 
ity tables used by the companies 
reflected a very favorable ratio in 
that Department of life underwrit- 
ing for the year 1934. (See page 9.) 

Dividends to policyholders are 
derived from three sources, name- 
ly: Gains from mortality; gains 
from investments, and gains from 
loading. Of these three sources of 
revenue the most important is the 
gain from mortality, which in 1934 
for 231 ordinary companies was 

227,862,895. These companies 
had an expected mortality cost of 
$598,628,205, while their actual 
net mortality amounted to $370,- 
765,310 for a ratio actual to ex- 
pected of 61.94 per cent. Similarly 
the net gain from mortality dur- 
ing 1934 for 40 industrial compan- 
ies was $178,577,908. These indus- 
trial companies had an expected 
mortality cost of $415,551,479, 
whereas their actual net mortality 
amounted to $236,973,571 for a ra- 
tio of actual to expected of 57.03 
per cent. The total expected mor- 
tality cost for the 231 ordinary 
companies and 40 industrial com- 
panies combined was $1,014,179,- 
684, against which they had an ac- 
tual net mortality of $607,738,881 
for a ratio of 59.92 per cent, mak- 
ing a net gain of mortality of $406,- 
440,803. 

As it is from the savings in mor- 
tality that surplus accumulations 
are most considerably derived, 
and that it is from surplus that 
dividends to policyholders are 
paid, it follows that favorable ra- 
tios in the mortality record 
should be most interesting to the 
policyholders, because that indi- 
cates the continued high dividend 
rate and consequent reductions in 
the net cost of insurance. Favora- 
ble ratios are gratifying to the 
managers of life insurance com- 
panies, also because they show 
that the confidence which they 
place in their medical and agency 
departments has been substanti- 
ated in the careful selection of 
lives in the writing of new busi- 
ness. 

The above mentioned tabula- 


tion proves that considerable sav- 
ings have been made from the mor- 
tality records. These results show 
that life insurance companies of 
this country are operating most 
efficiently and that every effort is 
made by the life insurance mana- 
gers to make returns of life insur- 
ance most lucrative to the policy- 
holders. It should inspire confi- 
dence in the policyholders that the 
companies on which they rely for 
protection are being efficiently 
managed. This fact is very well 
substantiated by this table and 
also the fact that the $417,774,835 
in dividends which were paid by 
all companies to policyholders is 
justified as noted by the compa- 
nies’ mortality savings. 


Selling? No? Then Know 


N concluding his report to the 
Insurance Institute of America 
at its annual meeting last week, 
Secretary E. R. Hardy quoted the 
young man who, after asking for 
and receiving information about 
the insurance courses, airily re- 
marked: “You know I was just in- 
terested in finding out about these 
courses. The fact is, I sell insur- 
ance and I don’t have to know 
anything about it.” 

It is easy enough to laugh—as 
who doesn’t ?—at this “salesman.” 
And the figures presented in that 
same report showed that all over 
the country, and in the island pos- 
sessions as well, American insur- 
ance men are realizing more and 
more the need of knowing some- 
thing, and even a great deal, about 
insurance in order to sell more 
and sell it better. 

But there is still need to draw 
many thousands more into the 
paths of training, through insti- 
tute, C.L.U. and other courses, in 
order that the profession of life 
insurance agent—often over-dig- 
nified by the somewhat inaccurate 
title of “underwriter” — may be 
truly worthy of its great opportun- 
ities. Further, as President Park- 
inson of the Equitable Life of New 
York said at the I.1.A. meeting, 
taking courses is not enough in it- 
self; there must be the proper 
spirit behind it. Certificates can’t 
certify everything. 


Classes of Investment 


ANY of the laws limiting the 

classes of investments which 
life insurance companies are per- 
mitted to make were formulated 
during boom times. The major 
portion of such legislation has had 
a salutary effect on organization 
portfolios and has tended to empha- 
size the importance of trusteeship 
relations in guarding policyholders’ 
funds. Occasionally—and particu- 
larly in the light of the current 
investment situation—such limit- 
ing legislation has worked a direct 
hardship on life insurance com- 
panies. Particularly is this true 
now in Kansas. 

The rigid laws of the State of 
Kansas, as regards life insurance 
company investments and notably 
enforced by the insurance depart- 
ment there, are such that at the 
present time a Kansas life insur- 
ance company can invest its funds 
only in government and municipal 
bonds and in real estate and real 
estate mortgages. Even the high- 
est grade of public utility issues 
are beyond the pale. 

Now, with falling interest re- 
turns and with the always-specu- 
lative element present in the mort- 
gage field, it is becoming evident 
that a change in the Kansas laws 
relating to life insurance company 
investments might be desirable. 
Surely sound public utility stocks 
and bonds could be admitted as in- 
vestments. The experience of 
States generally indicates that 
these are favored as life insurance 
company investments. Similarly, 
it is obvious that if the present 
investment trend continues, Kan- 
sas companies will be at an unfair 
disadvantage. Such a condition 
should not be permitted to exist. 
At least the Kansas insurance de- 
partment may well give some di- 
rect attention to the matter with 
the thought of determining 
whether companies domiciled 
there should be allowed to add 
public utilities to their approved 
investments. 

The moth-eaten proverb regard- 
ing a “stitch in time” possesses, at 
this critical juncture, a modern 
twist that might save Kansas 
companies considerable grief. 
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THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. ef Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 











Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. | 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 























- THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 











An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 


Direct Agency Contracts 
Non-Medical 


High Commissions 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


























L. J . DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. | 








NOW it's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 








I ke ze b cks he 
c t I ve ager een c 
1 1 I signed a a 
> yw » 3 nk r t gk ward, 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
lipment for every new agent The author ex 
“the demands and exactions that our | 
: makes of you as you enter it,’ and puts 
the new agent “th bligations and res] i 
es it lays upor h study, prepara 
i wedure.’ te what every 
g mu f Pp agains 
€ x te if irance 
not intended to discourage the new man 
her a the rough reading should start him off in 
irection This booklet should be among 
educational matter given to him It 
f “ for the older agent who needs to be 
he fundamental habits of life insurance 


A Cc O PY red viewed by B. M. Wolbera, ( L. U., in 
Vanager's om 1rine f the Life Insurance Sales 
12 COPIES 65.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


THE 
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A POLICY TO FIT EVERY PURSE 
AND NEED 


Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 

Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 
Standard and Substandard Risks 

Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 

Travel and General Accidental Death Benefits 
PLUS an Attractive Agency Contract 


Apply to THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Ave., New York City 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 

















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for 
General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
































Appendicitis Record for 1934 


(Concluded from page &) 


e British Medical Journal of result in ] the 
29, 1935 tion of a 4 In t 
of failure appe 
d iil rate l ippel wr \ I oul I 
d to be steadily increasing, second a i ated Dy} 
Dr. Renton cited possible causes development of , et te 
s, including unwise or unskilled pendix proved t apparent 
itions. He defined the differential healthy, a é oral 
stic points, and cited general should be m: ! er p 
ples governing this disease. A sible cause of ! I It 
efinitely acute appendix should be re- sometimes wi uit f 
1 as soon as diagnosed, and im- few hours in « ne 
ate operation was advisable in gical risk by ] ir I 
ful cases. especially in children. ection of saline ition and g 
appendix which was the seat of especially in n ! 
rrent or chronic appendicitis general condi t I 
ld be excised as soon as conditions poor. Wholly expectant treatment n 
e favourable. In some cases it was with succe ( tion 1 
to be content with draining, but only add risk to an already grav 
must be adequate. The caecu ition—f é appen 
t not be displaced or injured by a h a a per 
nged search, since damage might ( cent! g gang ar 
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Mhat Have You to Offer? 


Your prospect expects far more 
than a perfunctory explanation of a 
policy form and subsequent delivery 


ot his policy. 


He wants information about 
it and how it will help him. 
He wants vou to advise him 
on the kind of protection he 
should buy. 


Further, he expects you to tell 
him of new developments 
in Life Insurance, if they 
affect him. Can vou do this? 


He might conceivably 
buy some more. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Dut 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





APPENDICITIS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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The foregoing is another of Dr. Frederick 


L. Hoffman's annual statistica 


stucies of 


eading death causes written specially for 


The Spectator. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


James Parker, formerly with the E. B. Thurman gen- 
eral agency in Chicago of the New England Mutual Life, 
has been appointed life department manager of Stark- 
weather & Shepley, large Chicago general insurance agency. 
The office represents the Travelers of Hartford and the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 

Agents of the Ohio National Life (Cincinnati), celebrat- 
iz the birth month of President T. W. Appleby, wrote 
1,250,000 insurance in October, a 10 per cent gain, and an 
all time production record for any month in the company’s 
history. 

The Liberty Life, Topeka, Kan., has made the following 

gency appointments: Ross McDowell of Oklahoma City 
as general agent in charge of the home office general 
agency; Paul C. Cooney, home office supervisor, and E. J. 

Newbegin, home office representative in charge of produc- 
tion in Southern California. 

Carrol C, Day’s 25th anniversary as Oklahoma City gen- 
eral agent of the Pacific Mutual Life, was marked by a 
three-day anniversary appreciation contest engaged in by 
the entire field force of the company. 

The Aetna Life has established a new agency in Butte, 
Mont., with James Tullis as general agent. 

Clyde F. Gay, new general agent in Boston of the Aetna 
Life, was inducted into office in that city at a retent dinner. 
Those present at the affair included President M. B. Brain- 
ard, Vice-Presidents S. T. Whatley and W. H. Dallas, and 
Assistant Secretary R. W. McCreary. 

The F. W. Fair Prudential ordinary agency in Boston 
wrote $1,018,000 in the October sixtieth anniversary effort. 
Three-fourths of the total was written by the special agents 
of the agency. 

The E. F. White Agency of Dallas, Tex. (Conn. Mutual 
Life) reports paid business in October of $319,085, with a 


total for the year to date of $3,468,545. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The Home Life of New York reports that new paid-for 
business in October was 18 per cent above the October, 1934, 
otal New written business showed a similar increase, 
thus carrying a large total of pending business over to be 
paid in November. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports new 
paid-for life insurance for the first nine months of 1935 in 
the amount of $20,361,000, the greatest volume of any cor- 
responding period since 1932. Decrease in lapsed and sur- 
rendered policies for the same period amounted to $14,- 
258,000. 

New paid-for business for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines reached a total of approximately $4,600,000 for the 
month of October. This was 14 per cent ahead of the total 
for October, 1934. For the first ten months of the year 
the company showed a new business total of over $49,- 


000,000 and a gain of 10 per cent over last year for the cor- 
responding period. 
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NAMEa 


IN HOME OFFICE 


The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., in October 
exceeded its volume of paid business for the same month 
iast year by more than 40 per cent. 

The Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del., ran 
up a total of new placed business in October, 1935, 46 per 
cent greater than in October of last year. 

The Country Life of Chicago will round out the year with 
$24,000,000 of new business as compared with $18,000,000 


last year, a remarkable growth in view of the fact that the 


company operates only in Illinois. 








 ASILIVE 


S ALES instructors are agreed that the approach is one 
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‘ 


f the most important steps in the consummation of 
the sale. I have long since found a comfortable seat on 
the band-wagon, as far as this particular issue is con- 
cerned, and so I propose to discuss this subject in some 
of its minor phases. In fact, it seems to me that the social, 
as well as business approach, should receive more atten- 
tion than it commonly does. I am not, however, thinking 
of the “you want to be independent at 90, don’t you?” 
approach nor any other formal business greeting. Rather 
the familiar howdy-do that one extends to a client or 
friend of long standing. 


RDINARILY, people in this category receive the con- 

ventional “Good morning, Jim. How are you?” or, 
more often at the conclusion of the salutation, “You're 
looking fine.”” Now under my plan of reform no man would 
ever be told that he was looking fine. The canned greet- 
ing recommended for one and all will dispense with even 
“Hello,” in most cases, and will call for something like, 
“My goodness, Jim, you’re looking terrible! What is it— 
a bad cold Of course, circumstances alter cases and 
very often it will be possible, out of personal knowledge 
of the victim, to be more specific. 


9 


* 


OR example, there must be dozens of bad cases of sinus 

trouble, several recent appendectomies and other painful 
operations within the clientele of every active agent and 
it is a great mistake not to make capital of them. The 
point is, there is a broad streak of hypochondria in every 
man and, sick or well, you will have made a friend for life 
whenever you give conclusive evidence that you do not un- 
derestimate the extent of any man’s ailment. Besides it’s 
good business. It makes for more work in the medical 
examiner’s office. 

’ *e 

ERSONALLY, I can think of only one individual I'd 

like to murder. He is a person of everlasting cheerful- 
ness—which is all to the good—but whose unfailing reply 
to any complaint of illness on my part is: “Oh, that’s 
nothing to worry about. I have that all the time.” On 
the other hand, I know another fellow who invariably asks 
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~™VEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


The Indianapolis Life of Indiana is entering the fourth 
quarter of 1935 with a new business increase of 13 per cent 
over the corresponding nine months of 1934. This new in- 
crease, amounting to $2,500,000, brought to more than $97,- 
000,000 the amount of insurance in force. 


The Atlantic Life of Richmond reports a 52 per cent gain 
in new business in October and a 20 per cent gain for 1935. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham reports that its paid 
business for 1935 up to November 1 ran 120 per cent ahead 
of the same period last year. 








By Frank Ellington | 











me about my cold whether I have one or not. If the cold 
is present, I tell him, naturally, exactly the degree of 
progress it appears to be making, and how I caught it, 
according to the best of my knowledge and belief. If there 
is no cold, I feel sufficiently bucked up to ward off any 
stray germs that may be lurking in the background, 
psychologists to the contrary notwithstanding. 


x ~ ok 


N other words, my idea is that we should get the con- 
| versation flowing down a channel of interest right away. 
In a business talk, the customer obviously is entitled to 
whatever interest can be drummed up, but in social con- 
versation it is quite properly every man for himself. But 
however this latter turns out, for Pete’s sake let’s stop 
having both parties bored to death. To begin with, sup- 
pose we jettison that perennial query as to how the visitor 
likes our town. You don’t care and they don’t know yet. 
And, in behalf of the little ones, let us refrain from ask- 
ing Tommy: (a) “How old are you now, Tommy?” (b) 
“Yeah? And how do you like school?” (c) “What grade 
are you in now?” Also the concluding prophesy, which 
serves notice on Tommy that the inquisition is finished, 
“Well, well, you’ll soon be a grown up man.” The kids 
figure that you are cribbing from Major Bowes and they 
will be just as glad as you are to dispense with the entire 





* * * 


REALIZE that much of the foregoing can be set down 
as destructive criticism, but I am not wholly unprepared 
to offer suggestions for some replacements. For instance, 
to take the three divisions covered in order, I would sug- 
gest that the life insurance salesman always be especially 
careful to talk about things of interest, real interest, to 
the prospect. His boat, his children, his recent vacation 
or trip to Bermuda, his business. Avoid rambling con- 
versation about subjects of general import. I would sug- 
gest that social conversations be confined to subjects of 
mutual interest and after such subjects have been ex- 
hausted, toss a coin to determine who shall be first and 
allow each a twelve-minute first-person monologue. Fo. 
the children, a brief acknowledgment of the introduction 
and a suggestion that they run along and buy an ice 


cream cone. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
will be the chairman of the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents to be held 
Thursday and Friday, December 5 and 6, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

The life managers’ section of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Association of Life Underwriters has been reorganized with 
Emmett C. Wier, genera! agent of the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, as chairman. Other officers are Fred Chisholm, 
general agent, New England Mutual Life, vice-chairman, 
and L. M. Bargeron, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The American Life Convention has a membership of 135 
companies as a result of the recent accession of the Sun 
Life of America, Baltimore, and the Republic Life, Dallas. 

Plans for a general agents and managers organization at 
Topeka, Kan., were formulated at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing there. At first an informal unit, without officers and 
without dues, it will probably eventually be affiliated with 
the general agents and managers section of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Appointed chairman for 
the December meeting of Topekans is H. W. Moore, State 
manager in Kansas for the Mutual Life of New York. 

Arthur Fisk, advertising manager, will continue as chair- 
man of the insurance group of the Association of National 
Advertisers, during the coming year. The group met re- 
cently at Atlantic City as part of the annual convention of 
the National Association. 

J. Renwick Montgomery, assistant manager for the Provi- 
dent Mutual in Philadelphia, has been elected president ot 
the Pennsylvania State Association of Life Underwriters. 

A membership drive is being conducted by the Grand 
Rapids Association of Life Underwriters as a preliminary 
to entertainment there next May of the National Associa- 
tion. It is hoped to obtain as members all qualified life 
underwriters of the community. 

The Toledo Life Managers Club has elected the 
officers: president, Charles R. Bennett, Metropolitan; vice- 
president, Hanford Bergman, Midland Mutual; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles E. Spencer, Penn Mutual. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association will be held at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, November 22. 

Tim Crowe, president of the Utica Life Underwriters’ 
Association, has announced that the New York State Asso- 


following 


ciation meeting will be held in the Hotel Utica on November 
15. Lawrence H. House will be chairman. 


Barney Nudelman, of Albany, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, addressed a meeting of the Utica Life 


Underwriters’ Association in the Hotel Utica on October 31. 

J. Roy Roseberry and J. Lester Perkins, of Columbia, 
S. C., will apply to the Secretary of State of South Carolina 
for a charter incorporating “The South Carolina State Life 
Underwriters’ Association.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Dallas, Texas, held 
a luncheon meeting at the Athletic Club recently. Vash 
Young was the guest speaker. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


A group life insurance policy involving a total of $216,500 


as recently been acquired by Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., 
accountants of New York City, for the protection of seven- 

eight employees. The policy, issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Co., of the contributory type. 


The 15-year old group insurance program of the Chas. 
A. Schieren Co., New York City tanners, underwritten by 
the Metropolitan Life, has not only increased the protection 
offered through its recent revision, but has been extended 
in scope to include approximately 150 employees not former- 
y insured 

The Barrett Varnish Co., Inc., Cicero, Ill.,-has adopted a 
group life insurance program through contract with the 
Metropolitan Life of New York. The plan is on a coopera- 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The International Claim Association, through President 
R. K. Metcalf, announces the personnel of the program com- 
mittee as follows: Harlan S. Don Carlos, Travelers, chair- 
man; E. L. Earl, Sun Life of Montreal; A. G. Fankhauser, 
Continental Casualty; R. V. Hatcher, Atlantic Life, and E. 
D. Millea, Equitable Life of New York. 

Clayton Mammel, Farmers & Bankers Life, president of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Life Managers & General Agents Asso- 
ciation, serving his second term, has resigned and Vice- 
President J. A. Reinhart, Bankers Life of Des Moines, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Under the sponsorship of the C. L. U. study course com- 
mittee of the Houston (Texas) Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, the University of Houston is offering courses compris- 
ing Sections 1 and 2 of the Chartered Life Underwriters’ 
examinations. 





Rejected Applications 
Fewer in 1935 

The morals of the American public, 
as measured by records of the North- 
western National Life, have improved 
markedly since the depths of the de- 
pression two years ago; fewer cases 
of dishonesty, immorality and shady 
reputation are noted as rejected ap- 
plications show a drop of 15 per cent. 

A report just issued by that com- 
pany shows that rejections reached 
their high point in 1932 and 1933, 
with a ratio of 30.7 refused out of 
each 1000 applications. For the first 
nine months of 1935 the company had 
to decline only 25.7 out of each 1000 
applications, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, and a return to 
the levels of 1930 and 1931. 

Bootlegging is now almost at the 
vanishing point as a cause of rejec- 
tions, the report stated. Illicit liquor 
dealings were at their top as a rejec- 
tions cause in 1929 and 1930, when 6 
per cent of all the company’s declined 
applications listed this “undesirable 
risk” factor. 





. , Exhaust ainstaking thoroughness to exclude or nullify the 
Speculative risks were at their peak exhaustive, painstaking thoroughness fo 
9° . . . ¢ ra 1 |: ‘dq ” 
in 1933 when 9 per cent of rejections disconcerting effects of chance -therein lies the aiterence 
icate s ts fraud. “Specu- acai orl 
indicated this taint of fraud pecu between the scientific method nd haphazard guesswork, the 


lative” is an insurance company term 
covering the case of the 
who over-insures himself or a relative, ' 
while concealing reasons for expecting The future 
the early death of the insured person. upon you 
Suicide disguised as accidental death 
is sometimes the plan in such cases, 


and, rarely of course, murder may be poli yholder 


contemplated. Efforts to defraud in- 
surance companies are still fairly 
common; “speculative” was recorded 
on 5 per cent of the declined applica- 
tions for the first nine months of 1935, 
the company’s report shows 


Other “character” impairments LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


which were at their worst in 1933 
but are apparently on the wane today 
are: Criminal record, known or sus- 
pected dishonesty, and bad associates. 


thal 


’ 


. . ° ee 1 { 1! . ’ os | 
individual hunch-following gamble. 


, , , 
t you want for yourself and for those dependent 
ar too precious to toss away on a bad guess. 
need to take such risk. The Girard helps its 


I: ; r 
nd its agents to pian their future scientifically 


GIRARD 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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POLICY CHANGES "THIS WESTERN WORLD 


he Great Northern Life, Milwaukee, will adjust ra 


al alues of all life policies effective January 1, 1936. 7 

i! ase in rates is a general one, particularly at ages be- By GENE ROESCH 
: 35, and a decrease in non-forfeiture values at all ag ; 

v be made. This adjustment will affect all juvenile } - 


es as well. 1 — 
el ALK Il a er al iand dade ess ! a nea 
fhe Prudential of America has changed rules affecting such states as Missouri. Kansas and Nebraska rece 








sa if the combined single-premium life and life annuit v—apparently is based on two elements. One of thes« 
ssued without medical examination. The m: im a natural and the other is primarily governmental. 1 
( ed is $100,000 insurance, on which purchase price 1 first is soil erosion. The second is the fear that hundreds 
th mbination is $110,000. The rule is that the considera f mortgagees who have received land loans from Federa 
n for the life insurance and annuity combined is 110 pi ffers will default on those obligations, leaving the Go 
of the amount of insurance, whereas heretofore it has nment 1 e but foreclosure. In this manner, som 
d from 106 to 108 per cent. servers seem to think, the Government will become the 
Unfavorable mortality experience is the principal reaso wner of thousands of acres. Should Washington atte 
f h are being announce sale these lands on a grandiose scaie, the farm rea 
bus effect state arket in the cornbelt may crack and values wou 
palit¢er ahi + Fey 
N ality tables results suffe1 





i I e 0° per cent ¢ uu ne miadie I ivot + ¢ + 1 | 

; S regards s sion and its eff n Middle We 
Kees seal mith wena * a a) a : ~ : P ; a9 
New rules Wi res} Oo single-premlum iife policies farm lands—well, I k an insurance journalist’s 


and annuities for the Equitable Life of New York hav: holiday recently in Kansas City and attended a conventior 











en announced by Vice-President W. W. Klingman, ef- » tee Btneeast Beate of Meleiae. Where 1 esed Mee 

f e November 1, with a limited combined total of ¢ F Miller. orefecs f soils at the University of 
g 100. Mis ’ , al hat the rate o meanked ai land z 
: - i tnere 1s I p rotatior s about 19.7 tons an acre 

. — is ae i er year. Throughout the United States, erosion has de- 

COMPANY HAPPENINGS nuded more than 35,000,000 acres of land now abandoned 

Two promotions of field representatives of the Prudential n a mere three generations of tillage more t! an ne-ha : 
of America in the metrop istrict recently . : ; s ol e country’s farn . d 
wh es s as Dee! st: t tne st valuat and produ ‘ 








Fleischer, newly appointe rintendent of the Brookly a; 5 i - 
strict. Eldon D. Wilson, Prudential manager at Wheeling, 
=—< ~ y a ao 


has been appoi iager for the Mutual Life of New —— 


} k, at Richmond, Va., to succeed Manager Samu B 


Tr TTA SS OT £ » ’ y , } Ts. t 
Victor Fox has been appointed manager of the claim de- 2 TTING Professor Miller’s conclus s beside the pos- 
irtment of * Jersev Citv. Mr. Fox e1 sibility of Federal “dumping” of foreclosed farms, the 





of the Colonial Life of 


lat: £ +} 7. ant + 4 
empioy of the company in iJi4. 








5 T y y > 7 y y y Y a? r y | + 
1 . — < « = . - | a a iat 4 . 
The average-size Dern Month policy sold during Oct = 
ield men of the Lincoln National Life was considera! 
+ ’ , +} 7 ] : hs taet vou nave the reason I tr : t nce! {ta 
ve the average for the year. In planning this contes 
nth in honor of A. L. Dern, vice-president of agencies, 
the company stressed the production of quality business. a i 
ntrol. For Federal] operation, there are only time and 
Vast reserves of li insurance companies are owned }D} aS ey are get I RNS S 
policyholders and they are just average Americans, not ee P Biase és ‘ ae , 
. » aiarmis at &£ See nis s a as nr igt a fiass: 


wealthy of the nation, said George W. Steinman, pres 
nt of the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, to agents 1 , , 
the Toledo and Detroit districts at a joint conieren 


Oo 








surance Society of New York and president of the Chan , at fy ; ‘ Sant that — ‘ 
_ . LOT ma s a € a a es naces i 
‘ y } 4 + 7 ? . , ~L- ] »* 4 < 
Commerce of the State of New York, was elected a Peg ® ‘ Unit cs : 
e five rir al grail S t nited States ace 
trustee of Columbia Il y at a meeting of the uni- BR ae PR a ee ee te , ae 





sity trustees, November 4. ad ee ee i 














Albert F. Jaques has retired from gene} manager- ’ a ieee ee , +} , 
4>ii = = a> = a Cx 
ship of the New Jersey State Emergency Reli stra- ee ¢ . + ‘ i ‘ 
. . gz : oe de! i r grains na een narvesté 
t and returned to his ies with the Prudential at th Map? sti: heat eekll = —* nti] +h , 
; a : li. a UTace lava Vlil I €@ avallaDdie UNL ne ¢€ 
office in Newark. December. 
Nels J. Nelson, home ffice re presentative f the Occi- Estimated pvroductior f the five prir Dal gral! : 
tal Life of San Francisco, has been appointed northert throughout t! intry this year (in millions of bushels) 
California manager of the Reliance Life of Pitts s mpared wit} as f s: { n, 221 1935 
Joseph W. Nolan, formerly educational instructor for th« 1377 in 1934. Oats, 1184 in 1935; 526 in 1934. Wheat 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has been appointec 99 in 1935; 497 in 1934. Barley, 2 n 1935; 118 
Minneapolis manager of the Columbus Mutual Life of O 1934. Rye, 52 in 1935; 16 in 1934 
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Alfred H. Hiatt Promoted 
By Aetna Life 
Vice-president S. T. Whatley of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces that Alfred H. Hiatt, Jr., 
assistant general agent at the com- 
pany’s Chicago agency, has _ been 
called to the home office as assistant 

superintendent of agencies. 





Mr. Hiatt comes to the home office 
with a highly successful and valuable 
background. His experience as a per- 
sonal producer, as a supervisor and 
as assistant general agent gives him, 
as he takes over his new responsibil- 
ities, distinct advantages in the 
agency contacts he will make. He has 
been particularly active in selecting, 
training and supervising salesmen, 
in sales promotion work, and in the 
administration and executive phases 

general agency work. He was 
d pre sident, for 1935, of the Life 
Supervisors Association of 
composed of assistant gen- 
eral agents, assistant managers and 


supervisors in that city. 


Increased Farm Income 
Is Indicated 


An optimistic outlook on the value 
of farm lands adjacent to large cen- 
ters, particularly from the life insur- 
ance investment angle, is held by W. 
M. Hobbs, secretary of the American 
Home Life Insurance Company of To- 
peka, Kansas. Much of such land 
has, in the past, been farmed by own- 
ers who were themselves prominent 
business men in cities such as Wichita, 
Topeka, Kansas City and _ others. 
These men owned the land and either 
had managers for their farms or ten- 
ants who operated the properties on 
shares or some similar arrangement. 
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Secretary Hobbs foresees steady in- 
crease in the value of farm lands that 
can be handled by the absent-owner 
method (the owner supervising by oc- 
Around 
large centers this increase will be 
most noticeable, thinks Mr. Hobbs, but 
it will extend to a lesser degree into 


casional weekly surveys). 


the country and will carry an ap- 
proach to normal values in its wake. 


Graduate Course Syllabus 
Is Issued 


A sixty-page brochure containing 
the syllabus of the graduate course of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, has been distributed to the one 
hundred and thirty-eight member com- 
panies of that organization. The 
curriculum of the graduate course 
offered by the association has been 
developed to meet the needs of those 
mature employees qualified by educa- 
tion, training, and experience, to pur- 
sue advanced work in the field of the 
subjects selected. The major ob- 
jective of this graduate course is to 
assist in the training of employees to 
assume more effectively the responsi- 
bilities in a particular department of 
the business. 





GAIN ax LOSS 
EXHIBIT 


FOR 1934 


Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


Single copy. 25c; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3: 50 for $5; 100 for $8: 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS | ALONG CITY STREETS 


The State Mutual Life Assurance of Worcester, Mass.., 
has effected two changes in its medical department, effective ‘ 
November 9. Dr. Charles D. Wheeler, connected with the With DAVID PORTER 
company since 1906, has reached the retirement age of 70 GOING coll 
and has been appointed medical referee, remaining with th =~ ee at Wank will heel 
company as consultant and adviser. Dr. H. H. Amiral, as- 


of Greater 
nual dinner and business conference at the Yale 

ae Club, December 5. M. Albert Linton (president, Provi- 

medical director. Mutual), Forrest L. Morton (New York Life tax 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia (Richmond) has authority). S. T. Whatley (vice-president. Aetna Life) 


sistant medical director since 1929, has been appoint 


named A. L. Chavis, formerly of San Antonio, manager of and Louis H. Pink (New Tork superintendent) will head- 
the Houston branch office, succeeding J. N. Klingler. nea the meetine 


The Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, points with prid e 
to the fact that the company’s force of 800 office employees 
has earned the distinction of securing 100 per cent subscrip- SPEAKING of the ladies—as who doesn't 
tions to the Commun Chest. Howard S. Dudley, vice- ° 
president and treasurer of the company, is acting as cam- City insurance women to the national and local life underwriters 





ccasionally?—there's a drive on to add a large number of New York 
gn chairman of the Community Chest drive in Los associations, headed by Mrs. Kathryn Ford of the Myrick Agency 
Al reles. New York Life. At present there are about 50 women in the 


, a , P . New Yor sintten 
The Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, has made the fol- New York Association. 


ng appointments in its legal department: W. F. Halde- 


assistant counsel since January, 1934, is now asso- MUSIC and oratory appear t 
ciate counsel; W. H. Satterthwaite, member of the legal n the repertoire of Newark agents. Theodore T. Cava 


staff, becomes assistant counsel, and F. O. Affeld, III, has naugh (Prudential) will make } ae ERPS 





named assistant conncel , - een . " : , . , 
named assistant ¢ insei. recital at Griffith Hall. Newark. n November 22. while 
Hart, Nebraska insurance department examine} Charles J. Zimmerman (( n. Mutual) w ngle rs 
f years, has resigned to become an executive wit ivres and grams at funct the third anni- 


United Benefit Life of Omaha. He was formerly secretary versary of the Sanborn Agency of his company in Bost 
ld Prairie Life of Omaha. November 14, ar the luncheon-meeting of the York (Pa.) 


The Mutual Life of New York has appointed Eldon D. Life Underwriters’ Assn., November 2! 
W I manage at Richmond, Va., to succeed S. B. L * 
id 


etire ar <r 7 wana - +} > snanr + 
retire on Jai ! nder the compa s retire- 


i ul 
plan. Earl W. Yago of Pittsburgh, succeeds Mr. Wil SNIFFING the ghostly smoke of slumber- 





E it Wheeling. West Va. ing battlefields, Leroy A. Lincoln (V.-P., Metropolitan) and Benjamin 





. . . _ . . . - — = c gener counse Hom Lif N.Y mad recen+ tour 
The General American Life, St. Louis, has appointed Ja C. Lowe (general couns sgrsingty ee ee 
1 n aS an agencv supervisor in tern K of the Civil War terrain around Richmond 
4) as an agency supervisor in eastern Kansas. 
2 
TALKING turks the Reynolds 
. - } 
DEATHS Pomeroy Agency (Provident Mutual) is putting over a 
\ => ot 4 
\. L. Welsh, 70, one-time insurance commissioner of Okla- si egal ‘ 
He was appointed insurance commissioner in 19 = Sa Pago 
rovernor Cru¢ ilIning In that pos n until 192 = & 2 E : 
ecoming president of the Safety First Life : ee < ; salsa 
Frank M. Shelling, 40, Portland, Me., assistant manag “ai 60 sits Rh ee ee ae 
Pr - ee act 4 = 1£r>riailiU au > I Ld -_ se 
rudential. a rd from the B 
William B. Bryner, 47, auditor for the New York Lif 
. oe ‘ a 
Ralph Blum, 50, manager of the Jersey City Heights 
h office of the Metropolitan Life. THE opening of ihe new John S. Tunmore 
Thomas A. Hogan, 49, Minneapolis manager of the Kansas Agency (Provident Mutua!) at 100 East Forty-second Street was cele- 
( Life. brated by a luncheon at which the principal speakers were: President 


M. A. Linton, Harvey Weeks (Central Hanover Trust), Franklin C. 
eo 


Morss (manager of agencie 


AGENCY NEWS new with the America Fore 











The Columbian National Life of Boston, through A. 
McFall, vice-president, announces that Louis J. Rosenberg. GROWING up over night. the new 
£ agent at South Bend, Ind., is the first member of Bu tin t Life Underwriter’s Ass f the ( . 
mpany’s field organization to qualify for their St New York ma ts appear n Friday ¢ Rt This 
P icers’ Club. His ¢ mplete qualification ahead of every- new j urnalistic venture puts the Bulletin in the t I flight 
I se automatically elects him to the position of clu f insurance periodicals of its class, with its artistic green 
secretary, which position he also earned last year. ver and Beniamin D. Salinger 
Four members of the State Mutual Life agency depart- (Delong t) brings to his editoria 
ment attended the meeting of Life Agency officers at the lesk an magazine makeup, using 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on Nov. 11, 12 and 13. art and The new Bulletin is the 
They are: Stephen Ireland, vice-president and superinten- fruit anning and springs fr the fertile 








f agencies; James H. Eteson, assistant superintendent brain ) 
‘ : . ‘ ao —— a alll — Bune _" ‘- > . i 
f agencies; Everett R. Walker and Gerald H. Young oi was di ient Glenn B. Dorr as managing d 
the agency department. rector of the publication 
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Union Mutual President's 
Month Successful 


On October 31 the Union Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 


Me., completed the most successful 
President’s Month campaign in the 
history of the Company—receiving 
from their 25 agencies in the United 
States and Canada a total of more 
than $1,110,000 in applications. Over 
Mutual 
participated in this special program 


x of President Sylvan B. Phil- 


one hundred Union agents 
in hen 
ips, submitting 465 applications for 
an average of $11,000 per agent. 

Of particular interest was the fact 


; 


that applications for the new Juvenil 
policies released by the Union Mutual 
a year ago more than doubled that of 
any previous month—accounting for 
over 10 per cent of the dollar volume 
of business written. High writing 
agent for the month was Manager 
George Owen Williamson of the Syra- 

ise Agency—high 


writing Agency 


anes er . 
was Boston under the management 
of J. Everett Hicks. Compared with 
the same month of last vear. a 50 


per cent increase was registered. 


CORRECTION 


In an item in The Spectator fo 
October 17 referring to the appoint- 
ment of an ancillary receiver in Ken- 
tucky for the Federal Union Life of 
Cincinnati, the company was _ incor- 
rectly designated as the “Federal 
Union Central Life.” The Spectator 
deeply regrets the error, particularly 
since it might possibly result in some 
readers confusing the identity of the 
Federal Union with the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati. The Union Central Life, a 
nationally advertised company with 
assets of over $313,000,000 and an an- 
nual premium income of beyond $42,- 
000,000 has, of course, no connection 
with the company or case mentioned 


in the article. 


Portland, 
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Announce Duplex Prospecting Plan 


of the selling process are finding and qualifying pros- 

ects, orga ng, cultivating, a nd interviewing. Northwestern Mutual sales 

romotion and advertising tools help agents to improve the quality and 
mtity of their work in each of these basic steps. 


month have brought to 


agents a new Duplex Prospecting Plan. Simple, | 
fi this plan is built around eight direct mail letters of a new type, 
tested for their effectiveness as need-developing and interview-winning 
ls. Used in conjunction with the other parts of the coordinated set of 
sales promotion and advertising equipment, this plan is helping agents to do 
better balanced job in each of these basic steps of the selling process 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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The Successful Examiner 


A thoroughly competent physician 
may be an unsatisfactory insurance 
examiner, unless he understands the 
problems of companies and _ their 
agents, and cooperates with both. The 
answer to “What makes a satisfactory 
medical examiner” is given in “The 
Successful Examiner,” a new book, and 
the first to treat on this subject. 

“The Successful Examiner” is de- 
signed to assist the medical examiner 
in solving some of the practical prob- 
lems of life insurance examinations, 
inform him on certain fundamentals 
of life insurance practice, and to indi- 


cate the important relationship he 


bears to the institution of life insur- 
ance—to the end that his work will be 
made more profitable, his time con- 
served and his interest increased. 

The author of this book, Dr. Albert 
Seaton, medical director of the Amer- 
ican Central Life Insurance Company, 
is widely known among insurance med- 
ical men. His professional standing 
is high and he has the added qualifica- 
tion of being as sales-minded as any 
man in the agency department, and 
this attitude is prominent throughout 
the book. 

Published by The Rough Notes Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis. 75 pages, cloth 
bound; $1.00 per copy; less in quan- 


tities. 








‘LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches .. . 





ORDINARY LIFE - 
FAMILY INCOME - 


HEAD OFFICE 


RETIREMENT INCOME - 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 


MONTREAL 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Fraser Agency (New York City) of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford, reports $1,144,902 new business 
for October and $11,342,691 for the first ten months of the 


( 
A 


299 for the 


year, as compared with $1,040,557 and $10,347,829 for 
corresponding periods of 1934. 


¢ 


John C. Havens, formerly head of the department of issu 


at the home office of the Lincoln National Life of Indiana, 


has been appointed general agent of the company, wit! 
headquarters at Hartford. 

harles J. Frisbie has been appointed general agent o! 
the New England Mutual Life of Boston at Seattle, Wash. 
He succeeds the late Marion R. Cummings. 

The Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City has opened 
a general agency in that city under the management of J. 
Foster Smith, who for the past five years was special agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

fhe Guardian Life of America has appointed Wade H. 
Heavey as assistant manager of the Chicago (Hoffman) 


Agency. 
The Southland Life of Texas recently held i 


1] 


gency convention at the Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


William H. Brown has been made assistant to J. F. 
Drewry, Mutual Benefit general agent for the State of Ohio 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. 

\t the conclusion of the President Francis P. Sears cam- 
paign during October the Columbian National field force 
had paid for 32 per cent more insurance than in October a 
year ago. Paid business for the year to date is more than 
30 per cent ahead of the same period for 1934. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager for the Mutual Life of New 
York in that city, reports that the new paid-for business of 
his office during October, 1935, was $2,368,360 as compared 
with $2,285,641 for the same month in 1934. For the year 
the total paid-for business amounted to $27,412,581 as com- 
pared with $21,417,055 for 1934. 

The Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va., has appointed three new 
general agents: at Chicago, J. K. LaVallee, succeeding R. 
M. Wilson; at Cincinnati, A. C. Palmer, replacing E. A. 
Hahne, and at Waco, Tex., a new office under F. H. Rags- 
dale, formerly general agent of the Lamar Life at Da las. 

Frank H. Plaisted, supervisor with the R. S. Edwards 
eneral agency of the Aetna Life in Chicago, has been ap- 
g A. H. Hiatt, Jr., 


who was transferred to the home office as assistant super- 


s 


pointed assistant general agent, succeedin 


intendent of agents. 

Roy S. Wilson, representative in Madisonville, Ky., of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, has just been honored by 
his company for completing 1000 weeks of consecutive week- 
ly production. This record means that for almost twenty 
vears he has been responsible for insuring at least one pe} 
Another representative of the same com- 


, 


Steler of Detroit, has been similarly 


on each week. 
pany, Albert P. 


1onored. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


The mid-winter meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners will be held at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
3 and 4. 

R. L. Bowen, Ohio superintendent of insurance, has filed 
suit to take over for liquidation or rehabilitation the Veter- 
ans National Life Association of Columbus. 

Decision of Federal Judge E. J. Moinet assuming juris- 
diction for the Federal court at Detroit over the Detroit 
Life receivership is being appealed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Ketcham on jurisdictional grounds. 





BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


pee ATIONS increase that life insurance companic 


having weathered handsomely their own depression of 


1933, are not only “turning the corner” but also going 


ick to the land.” While average interest rates on bonds 
s decline, investment departments are turning 
more and more to real estate mortgages 


The new mortgage investments of life insurance com 
panies on October 19, 1935, totaled $175,477,328 as com- 
pared with $53,055,191 for the corresponding time in 1934, 
according to figures recently quoted by William H. King- 
sley, senior vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia. While the increase was large in farm mort- 
gages, which rose from $18,300,950 to $35,849,849, the 
gain in new city mortgage investments was even more 
754,241 to $139,627,479. 


being from $34, 


notable, 


ROM various cities are reported a growing interest in 

real estate and increasing rentals therefrom. Naturally 
a larger demand induces a larger supply. Peter Grimm, 
former president of the Real Estate Board of New York 
and now assistant to Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, recently estimated, after a tour of the United States, 
that 6,000,000 dwellings will be built in this country dur- 


ing the next ten years, 450,000 of them in 1936. 


N more general fields of business, last week’s elections, 
| while by no means decisive as regards national issues, 
tended to exercise a soothing influence, since all who so 
desired were able to believe that the New Deal had been 
When, 
Coleman (Coolidge ap- 


snubbed and would hereafter be more subdued. 
week, Judge William C. 


pointee), of the Federal District Court at Baltimore, ruled 


also last 
that the Utilities Holding Company Act was unconstitu- 
“in its entirety.” anti-New Dealers gave a distinct 
chirp of joy, and utility stocks jumped up, but later lost 


most of what they had gained. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Nov. 2 and 9, 1935, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


Nov. 2 Nov. ? 


Mon- Satur- Mon- Satu 

day day day day 

70 industrials 143.51 143.96 143.92 144.65 
ee 29.66 29.57 29.68 30.11 
: — 109.36 109.64 109.65 110.29 
30 bonds 93.18 93.35 93.47 93.28 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
one point last week, The Iron Age estimates, to lose 
he one-point gain of the previous week, staying at 52% 


Prices of semi-finished steel and pig 


_ 


per cent of capacity. 


iron have risen. 


OTTON futures gained 40 to 47 points last week, be- 
C ing boosted by the government crop estimate of 11,- 
141,000 bales, or 323,000 less than the official forecast of 
October 8. On the other hand, grain price movements 
on the Chicago Board of Trade were less distinctive, 
December wheat losing 2% cents in the week and Decem- 


ber corn gaining *% cents. 
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Reynolds Named Receiver 
For Defunct Detroit Life 

a hearing on Nov. 11 in 
Federal District Court be- 


Moinet, John C. 
Insurance Com- 


Following 
the Detroit 
fore Judge E. J. 
Ketcham, 


missioner, 


Michigan 
prepared to relinquish all 


control of the defunct Detroit Life’s 
affairs in conformity with Judge 
Moinet’s order naming John A. Rey- 
nolds, former president of the com- 


pany, as its permanent receiver. 


The commissioner withdrew his op- 


position to the Federal Court re- 


ceivership because in his opinion such 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 
President 
w. C. CARTINHOUR 








Vice-president—Secretary 


a contest, based on jurisdictional dis- 
putes, would work to the disad- 
vantage of policyholders and creditors 
of the company, would entail con- 
siderable further expense, and gen- 
the interests of 
indefinitely 


erally jeopardize 
legitimate claimants by 
tying up the company’s assets. 





A Record That 
Speaks for Itself. . 


—28 years of growth in the midwest 
—Unquestioned financial stability 
—Agents who stay with us year after year 


Excellent general agency 
W rite. 


ypenings 


- la le 
available. 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Wife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, Pres. 
Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund 
Secy. Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 


Cc. B 





























WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested Invested to 
Week Week Total 
Ending Ending Invest- 
Oct. 13 Oct. 20 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property ..... cnetaueaadeas $187.940 2.48 $372,388 4.43 
On Dwel s and Business Property.... 216,858 2 86 1,916,964 22.81 
PONE be eKes een csssciebees cous $404,798 5.34 $2,289,352 27.24 
Railroad Securities 
DD chitéectenhdeskdathekeeseaes $161,073 2.12 $202,306 2.41 
Stocks Ssaces «es ‘*€006~ 
TN) cise ctnetne es $161,073 2.12 $202,306 2.41 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ; ree MORFAS $3,008,985 39.67 $603,541 7.18 
Stocks 4.33 O€ 13,218 -16 
0 csceeese \ebetenceennes $3,013,322 39.73 $616,759 7.34 
Government Securities 
S. Government Bonds *3947,600 12.49 #$1,420,969 16.91 
Canadian Bonds ere er TTT Tere 44,505 .59 99,373 1.18 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments : ae . eases — 
State, County, Municipal aeee 1,974,892 26.04 2,662,497 31.68 
TE cetdenvcvsuces $2,966,997 39.12 $4,182,839 49.77 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds $1,000,000 13.18 $1,100,000 13.09 
DOSES secencccssacedene 39,000 5 12,345 15 
ET OT NT Le TOT $1,039,000 13.69 $1,112,345 13.24 
Recapitulation 
DD éevensecceecetecesoeses's encees $7,137,055 94.09 72.45 
WUNGD cccccccececocoecccecesecs 43,337 57 31 
BD ccoscesveeceeseces 404,798 5.34 27.24 
| BPVUTTTETITITT TIT PTTL TTT $7,585,190 100.00 $8,403,601 100.00 


*Including $3,975 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 2 i 
Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


mortgages through Federal refinancing 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


tincluding 


necticut 


Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 








$70,000 


$46,100 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 








Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Per Cent Per Cent 
Invested to to 
Week Total Tota 

Ending Invest- Invest- 
Oct. 27 ment mer! 
3 3.42 $321,192 4.29 
0 23.69 > 911.887 8.92 
27.11 $3,2 79 43.21 
$242,245 3.42 $91,280 1.22 
$242,24 $2 $91,280 1.22 
2 072.416 29.2 $ 13,052 17.55 
29.65 42 72.500 9 
$2,102,069 29.70 $1.385.552 18.52 
$86,575 1.23 $1,406,378 18.8 

6.455 .09 1,070 

2,717,920 38.41 1,254,145 16.7¢ 
$2,810,950 39.73 661.593 35.58 
neue wee $109,250 1.4¢ 
$3.000 04 1,000 01 
$3,000 .04 $110,250 1.47 
$5,125,611 72.42 $4,175,175 55.8¢ 
32,653 46 73,500 98 
1,919,063 27.12 3,233,079 43.22 
$7,077,327 100.00 $7,481,754 100.00 


tIncluding $485,156 Bonds received in exchange for 


Gincluding 
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OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income (@ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 

4. Attractive General Agent's 

Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING Pennsylvania 
New York IN Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 














ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 
More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
31st, 1929, to December 3lst, 1934. 
Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 30 years 


EXCELLENCE— 
The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
vears of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field 


POW ER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilit 
$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 


plus on December 31st, 1934 


> _— 
PLANS— 
Agency Conventions announced for 
Extension of agency development in bot! 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Company 





Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Lega! Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





GALVESTON.TEXAS 
: Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Ww. L. MOODY. JR.. President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
“HEARN MOODY. Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary | Benefits Low Cost 


E. L. ROBERTS. Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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COVERAGES 


Men's \s 
f Kansas City has 
ssued a new contract called 
This is a 


select 


cently 


“Double to 60.” new 


pecial mtract for a class of 


business and professional men and 


the 


with 


W which guarantees continu- 


ymmer 


ance of income after 60 double 


benefits if death occurs before then. 
The company feels that this form of 
contract will fill a distinct economic 


since it gives a large amount of 


need, 
protection over the years in which the 
and yet 


average insured needs it most, 


at the same time provides the face 
amount of the contract if death occurs 
after age 60. 

The “Double to 60” contract is is- 
sued on the non-participating, level 


premium, whole life plan, there being 


no change in premium rate after the 
double protection period expires. The 
extended insurance available in the 
event of default in the payment of 
premium is for an amount equal to the 
single sum insured and will not be 


uring that period. The policy 


th waiver of 


AND 


COSTS 


The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany has also completely revised thei 
rate book and discontinued several con- 


tracts. A new Whole Life plan has 
been substituted for the Whole Life 
and Life Paid at 80 policies. Through 


the change the company has found it 
possible to reduce premiums slightly 
at practically all ages. On the other 
life in have 
been made and although the changes 
the found it 
necessary to make some increases, par- 


policies revisions rates 


are smal] company has 
ticularly on those forms which become 
paid up in a relatively short number 
of years. 

to in- 
terest rates during the past few years 
of 
company 


Due the downward trend of 


the uncertainty interest rates 
the 
vised its settlement options on all in- 
stalment and fund 


where the proceeds have been left to 


and 


in future, the has re- 


trust provisions, 
be paid in instalments for a minimum 
period and as long thereafter as the 
A reduction in 
monthly payment has been found 


beneficiary survives. 
the 


amount paid will also be made as to 
whether the person receiving the pay- 
ments is male or female. In line with 
these changes the maturity values of 
life 
vised and the minimum period changed 
from 10 years to 100 months. 

Retirement Annuities 


income contracts have been re- 


Changes in 


follow along the same lines as the Life 


Income. Monthly payments will be 
made for a minimum period of 100 
months and surrender values will be 


the same as the Life Income. However, 
one change has been made in that sur- 
render values will be granted at the 
end of the first and second policy years. 
The cash values at the end of the first 
year will be 30 per cent of the first 
premium and at the end of the second 
year 45 per cent of the first two premi- 
ums. 

In summing up the changes made, 
E. Moyer, Actuary of the Com- 
at the 


Company’s field force stated: “It will 


Ross 


pany, a recent convention of 


be noted that all of the revisions made, 
have been to bring our rates and val- 

















may be issued wi premium 1ecessary due in part to the fact that 
disability benefits and the assured may persons receiving such payments have ues into agreement with changing 
. . . ; a > n« > ave 
choose from several options or income a much lower death rate, resulting in conditions. Premium rates have not 
plans for the guaranteeing of income a longer period during which payments been increased nor have surrender 
to his beneficiaries. are made. Differentiations in the values been reduced materially.” 
Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000—Without P.W. or T.D. Benefits—Non Participating—American Experience 3'/2°%, Basis 
Life Contracts Life Income $10 Monthly 
Term* 
\ Paid I Paid Up 20 ‘Do é At 65 At 65 20 Year 
Ordina até at 65 Payment to 60 5 Yea 10 Year Male Female Endowment 
8 $17.5 $16.58 $23.92 $24. $8.24 8.42 $21.6 $22.82 $42.32 
“ 20.84 9.44 26.28 27.22 8.4 8.76 26.11 27.93 12.66 
8 23.50 29.32 0.89 9.1 9.7 $2.49 34.47 $3.27 
4 29.51 $3.44 35.55 10.70 11.95 $1.85 44.60 $4.72 
t 4¢ 38 8.5 $1.24 13.44 15.66 56.01 60.00 47.02 
S 70.94 53.36 45.06 47.88 18.45 21.71 79.29 85.25 50.94 
18 80.77 53.79 54.90 25.75 30.84 125.78 135.94 57.30 
*R ipply t term policie h are convertible but not renewable 
Cash Values 
ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE LIFE PAID-UP AT 65 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
A we At End of Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of 
at at at — we —— _ at — ea - — 
Iss 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 7 10 15 
$25 $68 $130 $206 25 $55 $160 $292 $456 25 $28 $80 $152 $240 25 $149 $233 $372 $65 
$1 87 162 251 ) 6 181 328 508 30 36 106 195 302 30 148 231 371 649 
8 111 00 302 7 205 368 566 35 48 140 253 384 35 146 230 369 648 
40 i9 140 244 358 10 85 233 411 626 40 68 189 332 500 40 145 229 368 646 
, 64 7 292 416 45 98 261 454 685 45 98 261 454 688 45 144 228 67 642 
81 209 41 ‘7 0 111 288 493 746 50 154 389 679 746 50 144 228 365 635 
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